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BLESSED CANDLES 


©... commercial aspect is largely incidental 
in the history of Will & Baumer church-candle 


manufacture. From the first, we have ap- 
proached our task with sincere respect for the 
ultimate end, striving always to make candles 
worthy of their function. To that end the most 
exacting science, painstaking craftsmanship and 
finest candlemaking materials are employed. 
Purity and performance, simplicity and grace 
are our firm prerequisites. Will & Baumer has 
never been directed wholly by commercial 
considerations, but rather by a higher concept 
of quality . . . a concept focused on the stand- 
ards of the Church for more than a century. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
In Our Second Century of Fine Candlemaking 
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Degrees in Liberal Arts, Pure Sciences 
Social Sciences, Industrial Relations 
and Business Administration 
Guidance Center—Residence for Men 
Cooperative Nursing Program with 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Syracuse 


For information write: THE REGISTRAR 
LE MOYNE COLLEGE, 
Le Moyne Heights, Syracuse 3, N. Y. 
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Saint Bernardine of 


SIENA COLLEGE 


Loudonville, New York 
A Liberal Arts and Science College for Men 
Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


Located on U. S. Route 9, 3 Miles North of Albany 
FULLY ACCREDITED 





Degrees: B.A. B.S. B.B.A. B.S. (Economics) B.S. 
(Finance) M.A. M.S. M.B.A. M.S. in Education 
Teacher Certification RO.TE. 


New Dormitory and Dining Facilities 
100 Acre Campus 
Write: Office of Admissions 


SIENA COLLEGE 
Loudonville, New York 


























St. Bonaventure 


University 


CONDUCTED BY THE FRANCISCAN FRIARS 


SCHOOLS 


School of Business Administration 
School of Art and Science 

School of Education 

School of Theology 

School of Graduate Studies 
Franciscan Institute 


MAJORS 

Accounting Mathematics Journalism 

Bus. Administration Physics Political Science 
Economics English Psychology 

Finance History Philosophy 

Biology Languages Physical Education 
Chemistry Sociology Teachers Education 

ROC. 


For Further Details, Write: Director of Admissions 


ST. BONAVENTURE UNIVERSITY 
St. Bonaventure, New York 
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Xavier University meets 
today’s educational challenge by 
giving students a broad liberal arts 
foundation as well as competent 
professional training. 
Undergraduate programs for men 
and graduate and. evening college 
programs for men and women make 
up the academic offerings. 

Two summer sessions are held an- 
nually in addition to regular semes- 
ters. 


Xavier University 


Cincinnati 7, Ohio 
Founded 1831 





























The Archbishop Cushing 
College 


GREATER BOSTON 


Liberal Arts college for women conducted by 
the Sisters of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, 
Indiana. 


Four-year programs leading to the Bachelor of 
Arts degree. 

Two-year terminal programs leading to the 
Associate in Arts degree. 

Address: The Director of Admissions, The 


Archbishop Cushing College, Fisher Hill, Brook- 
line 46, Massachusetts. 





GOOD COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
Westchester County, New York 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Standard Course in Arts and Sciences, pre- 
medical, journalism, teacher training, sec- 
retarial studies, fine arts. Unusually 
beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


FORTY MINUTES FROM NEW YORK CITY 








BR cuarke COLLEGE 
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mCeOCwWCHYO 
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Fully accredited four-year resident and 
day college for women 

Liberal arts and sciences with courses in 
art, business, drama, home economics, 
journalism, library science, mathematics, 
music, teacher education 

Member of American Association of Uni- 
versity Women 

Optional Junior Year study abroad 

For information, Write: Director of Ad- 
missions, Box A 


Conducted by Sisters of Charity, 
B.V.M. 
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Saint Joseph College 


WEST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Resident and Day Students 
CONFERS B.A. and B.S. DEGREES 


Liberal Arts and Sciences, Home Economics, 


Premedical and Teacher Education Programs. 


For information, write the Registrar 














Saint Joseph College 


Sesquicentennial Year 


Fully accredited Catholic college, arts and sciences 
for women. High school teacher training, journal- 
ism, secretarial, home economics, nursing, liberal 
arts. Gym, sports, pool. Joint programs in music 
and drama and social activities with nearby men’s 
college. Founded 1809 by Mother Elizabeth Ann 
Catalog. Indicate school and 


Seton. vear of 


graduation. 


SAINT JOSEPH COLLEGE 
Dept. A., Emmitsburg, Md. 











NAZARETH 


COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER 


ROCHESTER 10, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph 


B.A. and B.S. Degrees 
LIBERAL ARTS—SCIENCE—EDUCATION 


Art—Music—SPEECH AND DRAMA 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL SOCIAL WorK 
NursING—MEDICAL TECHNOLOGY 
BusINEss—SPEECH CORRECTION 
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Correspondence 








Religion in the News 


Eprror: Your editorial, “The News from 
Rome” (AM. 10/18), was a gracious and 
timely tribute to the generally fine work 
of American secular reporters assigned to 
the Vatican “beat.” Every American Cath- 
olic, I feel sure, was gratified by the skill 
and thoroughness of these newsmen in un- 
folding, hour by hour, the final, sad but 
edifying chapter in the life of Pius XII. 
Many millions, too, of our non-Catholic 
neighbors thus were able to join compre- 
hendingly in our sorrow over the loss of a 
beloved Holy Father. 

We are indebted to the secular news- 
papermen for much more. Over the years, 
their busy typewriters have helped to build 
respect among Americans generally for the 
unique moral leadership given by Pope 
Pius in these anxious, troubled times. 
Where is the man or woman who has not 
gained new insight into the greatness and 
strength of the Catholic faith, thanks to 
these men? 

It has always been a basic contention of 
the Religious News Service that religion 
should receive a larger share of attention 
in the secular press. The newsmen in Rome 
have reminded us all, particularly in these 
momentous days, of the reality and power 
of those spiritual things in which alone are 
to be found peace and ultimate salvation. 

Tuomas F. DoyLe 
Religious News Service 
New York, N. Y. 


Danish Catholics 


Epitor: As a native of Denmark I want to 
thank you for the publication of Philip 
Caraman, S.J.’s article “The Church in 
Denmark” (Am. 10/11). I am glad that 
the American people are so interested in 
my country, and I hope that this article 
will help to make it better known, so that 
by your prayers Denmark soon will be con- 
verted. To prepare myself for this work, 
Iam studying for the priesthood here in 
Pine Hills as an Oblate of Mary Immaculate. 
Isp Hyortu, O.M.I. 
Pine Hills on the Bay 
Pass Christian, Miss. 


Catholics and ACLU 


torror: I was very interested in Robert 
?, Drinan’s timely article on the American 
ivil Liberties Union (Am. 9/27). All 
Catholics should take a long look at the 
ws and con’s of this organization that is 
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so active in interpreting the civil liberties 
of all Americans. Some Catholics have 
much praise for ACLU. Dean Joseph 
O'Meara of the Notre Dame Law School, 
for instance, said, “ .. . in all the length 
and breadth of this land the only organ- 
ization exclusively and continuously dedi- 
cated to the protection and preservation of 
our basic freedoms is the American Civil 
Liberties Union.” 

Everett E. Luoma 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Taken for Granted 


Epiror: Publication in America of the 
article “Right on Our Block!” (10/25) 
raises a question in my mind. The won- 
drous “minorities-can-be-civil” attitude of 


the author somewhat disturbs me. Is any | 


real good done by an account of perfectly 
ordinary behavior and courtesy by mem- 
bers of minority groups, with the implica- 
tion that this is a big discovery? It may 
have been a discovery for the author, but 
is an announcement of this sort in a review 
like yours calculated to develop properly 
founded attitudes about race relations? I 
honestly think not. 

Joun P. FANNING 
New Haven, Conn. 


Papal Audience 


Eprror: With the echo of the final rites 
for Pope Pius XII still ringing in our ears, 
it would not be inappropriate to recall the 
experience of a member of the Greek Ortho- 
dox church in an audience with the late 
Pope in June, 1952. At that time, as a 
Fulbright scholar to Greece, I was visiting 
at the American Academy in Rome. Under 
the direction of Prof. Mason Hammond of 
Harvard, a group (predominantly non- 
Catholic) from the Academy was received 
in a semi-private audience at the Vatican. 

When the Pope entered the reception 
room, each of us was introduced and His 
Holiness spoke to each individual. The 
over-all impression was that indeed here 
was a very tactful and kind gentleman. In 
a brief speech which the Pope addressed 
to us in English, he emphasized the special 
role that American scholars play in classical 
studies in Rome and elsewhere. The whole 
procedure was very efficiently handled, very 
courteously executed. 

Many of us got at least a glimpse of this 
impressive figure, who though not, in most 
cases, our religious leader, impressed us 
with the fact that he was the respected 








Confirmation 
Robes by Moore 





You can help make Confirmation a 
ceremony that indelibly impresses 
its solemnity on each young life. 
MOORE Confirmation Robes are: 


APPROPRIATE 

A quiet aura and colorful dignity help 
to establish a reverent consciousness 
prior to and during the Ceremony, for 
a lasting impression. 


ACCEPTED 

Designed, manufactured and rented 
nationwide, to Catholic Churches and 
Schools by MOORE, only for Confirma- 
tion. (Not academic commencement ap- 
parel.) 


BECOMING 
Well-fitting . . . drapes well, too . . 
because each child is supplied with an 


outfit according to his or her own 
individual measurements. 


Write for color brochure illustrating how 
MOORE Confirmation Robes save money 
for each family . . . how MOORE trans- 
portation-prepaid service provides every- 
thing for ease, convenience and simplicity. 
Request, too, a sample outfit (in the new 
Cathedral Cloth), when requesting Con- 
firmation Catalog CC13. 


E.R. MOORE CO. 


268 Norman Avenue, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 W. Dakin Street, Chicago 13, Illinois 
1641 N. Allesandro St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


Also makers of Caps and 
. Choir Robes. . .Girls’ Gym Suits 
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Gowns. 
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FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 


OT eee ELL LEE EEE 


She kept the secret of her magnificent 
vision for almost half a century 


Saint Catherine Laboure 


OF THE MIRACULOUS MEDAL 
A definitive biography by JOSEPH I. DIRVIN, C. M. 


Not until a few months before her death did Catherine, 
a humble little French Sister of Charity, reveal to her 
superior that she was the mysterious Sister to whom the 
Blessed Virgin had manifested the design of the Mirac- 
ulous Medal. This inspiring story of a great saint who 
lived a life of complete obscurity makes the first use of 






7 *! extensive material never before accessible to a biographer. 


eI Illustrated with photographs. $3.50 


a 


Delightful, informal 
brief readings for the Religious 


By the Way, Sister 
By JOHN E. MOFFATT, S. J. 


Once again the author of Listen, Sister, Listen, Sister Superior, etc., 
draws on his rich experience as a retreat master to advise the Sister 
in her religious life. In this new book, Father Moffatt, with his char- 
acteristic warmth and wit, discusses a wide variety of practical 
problems frequently experienced by nuns, as well as many important 
religious principles $3.75 


THE THE 
UNMARRIED YOUNG ONES 
SISTERS By BISHOP JAMES E. 


WALSH OF MARYKNOLL 
By DALE FIFE, author of 


te - E In the strength and spirituality 
Weddings in the Family of the Chinese youth, the last 
With tenderness and laughter the 


remaining American bishop in 
disarming Houck family faces China finds certainty that the 
an age-old problem. $3.50 


Reds will not succeed. $3.50 


Now at your bookstore FARRAR, STRAUS & CUDAHY 
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leader of millions of Catholics. This by 
meeting seemed to confirm that he deseryy 
this respect even from non-Catholics, Qe, 
tainly he exhibited that willingness to mg 
and talk with people of all walks of life f, 
which he has been so eulogized. He yx 
undoubtedly acutely aware of the diffe. 
ences among men as well as the bonds th; 
bind them together. 

JouN F. Rexy; 
Colgate University 
Hamilton, N. Y. 


Working Together? 


Eprror: As president of the National Cath. § 


lic Social Action Conference, may I rep 
to reader Terence O’Donnell’s letter (Ay 
10/25) about my article “New Look in 
Social Action” (Am. 10/4)? As Mr. O’Do. 
nell correctly points out, my report on the 
Notre Dame meeting of the NCSAC “give; 
no evidence” that we attempted at ow 
meeting to set up “interdenominatiom 
efforts at lay Judeo-Christian social action 
on the community, state or national level” 
Some comments are in order. 

For one, as is the case with most working 
conventions, our primary interest was in 
internal problems, organizational and 
otherwise. Because the NCSAC is sucha 
new organization, we are most anxious to 
build up a strong internal foundation for 
our future efforts. Second, let me assure 
Mr. O’Donnell that NCSAC members are 
well aware of the need for cooperation 
among all elements of the community if 
the social order is to be reconstructed. For 
a detailed consideration of the very prob- 
lem he raises, I refer him to my artice 
“You Can’t Do It Alone” in the May, 195% 
issue of Today magazine. 

DonaLp J. THORMAN 

President 

National Catholic Social Action Conference 
Washington, D. C. 


Feelings on Immigration 


Eprror: Joan C. Davis’ article, “Feeling 
Run Strong on Immigration” (Am. 10/11), 
will help to pave the way for just legisl- 
tion on a matter of utmost importance to 
us and to all free nations of the world. A 
man’s duty to support his family gives him 
the right to work. If he must—or so desires- 
he may seek work by emigrating to other 
countries. The goods of this world were 
intended by God for all men regardless of 
national origin. This movement, of cours, 
should be reasonably controlled. It is this 
reasonable and just approach that is lacking 
in our present immigration law. 
ALBERT CoRRADIN, P.SS-C: 
Sacred Heart Seminary 
Melrose Park, Ill. 
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COLLEGE OF 


St. Joseph 


ON THE RIO GRANDE 


St. Joseph’s Place, N. W. 
ALBUQUERQUE, NEW MEXICO 


Four-year, co-educational, 
liberal arts College 


Courses of Study: English, Dramatics, Fine Arts, 
Languages, Philosophy, Physical Sciences, Social Science. 


Professional Arts: 
Business Administration and Education. 
Pre-Professional: Pre-Dental, Pre-Law, Pre-Medical. 


Residences for men and women 


Degrees: 
B. A., B. S., B. S. in Educ., 
B. S. in Business Administration 








Mount St. Mary’s College 


An outstanding Catholic College for women conducted by 
the Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet affiliated with the 
Catholic University of America. Accredited by the West- 
ern College Association, the California State Board of 
Nurse Examiners, the National League for Nursing, the 
California State Board of Education, and the National 
Association of Schools of Music. 


Mount St. Mary’s College is located on fifty-six acres 
in the Brentwood Hills in Los Angeles overlooking the 
Pacific and Hollywood. Climate is healthful and temperate. 


Two residence halls with accommodations in single 
rooms, double rooms and suites. 


Director of Admissions, Mount St. Mary's College 
12001 Chalon Road, !.os Angeles 49, California 

















THE UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON 


(Conducted by the Society of Mary) 


College of Arts and Sciences 


ARTS: 16 programs including Sociology, Psychology 
Pre-Law, Fine Arts, Music, Political Science, Journalism. 


BUSINESS: 9 programs including Accounting, Retailing, 
Personnel Administration, Industrial Management, Business 
Organization. 


SCIENCE: All pure and applied sciences such as Physics, 
Geology, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Dentistry. 


EDUCATION: Teacher preparation fur all high school 
courses including Physical Education, Fine Arts, or Music. 
College of Engineering 
Chemical, Civil, Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical 
Engineering degrees. 
Technical Institute 
Complete two-year technical programs in Chemical, 
Electrical, Industrial and Mechanical Technology. 
21 Degree Programs 


e ROTC 
e@ CO-EDUCATIONAL 
e@ PART-TIME JOB OPPORTUNITIES 


$1,250 ($1,350-Engineering) Average Total Costs Per Year 


Request Catalog and Viewbook from 
Director of Admissions 


UNIVERSITY of DAYTON 
DAYTON 9, OHIO 


Complete Accreditation 
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EDGEWOOD COLLEGE 
OF THE SACRED HEART 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


A College of Arts, Sciences and 


Professional Studies for Women 


e@ Offers B.A. and B.S. Degrees in 
Art - Biology - Business Education 
English - History 
Kindergarten-Primary - Elementary Education 


e Conducted by Dominican Sisters of Sinsin- 
awa, Wisconsin 


e Accredited by the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


e Located in Wisconsin’s beautiful Capital on 
a 50-acre lakeshore campus 


e Reached by railroad, bus and mainline 
flight from all points 


Write: The Dean of Students 














Current Comment 





Firm Hand at Peter’s Helm 


Angelo Giuseppe Cardinal Roncalli 
took the helm of Peter’s bark at a rela- 
tively advanced age. But, allaying any 
fear that he might be a tired and ailing 
pilot, the new Pope has shown a hale 
vigor and alertness from his first hour 
at the tiller. 

John XXIII walked with a firm, quick 
step to the balcony whence he gave his 
blessing Urbi et Orbi. Before his ponti- 
ficate was a day old, he made his first 
address to the Sacred College. Within 
two days the new Pope had assumed 
his quarters in the Vatican Palace and 
had begun a minute inspection of Vati- 
can City. He appointed a Pro-Secretary 
of State and inaugurated the round of 
audiences that will fill his future days. 
People noted that the Pontiff seemed 
relaxed and unruffled in his awesome 
post. Almost as if he were in a hurry to 
settle into his solemn routine, John 
XXIII set a very early date for his cor- 
onation. At once optimism suffused 
Vatican circles. Strong hope arose that 
there would be a consistory before 
Christmas. It was even rumored that 
the Pope might visit Venice and 
Lourdes. 

According to Dr. Paolo Vecchierutti, 
personal physician to the former Patri- 
arch of Venice, John XXIII has a robust 
constitution and abundant stamina. He 
needs these assets as he sets about the 
Fisherman’s chores. He also needs our 
prayers, that he may wisely guide 
Peter's heavily laden skiff on perilous 
seas. Evviva il Papa! 


Democratic Sweep 


As the pollsters forecast, the Demo- 
crats registered huge gains on Nov. 4. 
In the 85th Congress, they held 49 
seats the Senate and 232 in the 
House (there were 8 vacancies). They 
had 29 governorships. The Republican 
representation was 47 in the Senate and 
195 in the House. The GOP occupied 
19 State Houses. In the early election 
in Maine, the Democrats picked up a 
Senate seat and one in the House, and 
retained the governorship. With these 
results included in the totals, this was 
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the way the scoreboard read after the 
carnage on Noy. 5: 
DeEMocRATS REPUBLICANS 


Senate 62 34 
House 282 153 
Governorships 34 14 


On Nov. 25 Alaska will elect two 
Senators and a Representative. The best 
the GOP can hope for there is a Sen- 
ate seat. 

In three of the contests which held 
national attention, Edmund S. (Pat) 
Brown swamped Sen. William F. Know- 
land for the governorship of California, 
Nelson A. Rockefeller won New York’s 
“battle of millionaires” from Gov. Aver- 
ell Harriman, and Rep. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy of Minnesota upset GOP incum- 
bent Edward J. Thye for a seat in the 
Senate. These races were closely 
watched for indications of voters’ pref- 
erences in 1960. Mr. McCarthy’s bid in 
a predominantly Lutheran State was 
supposed to show whether or not a 
Catholic now has a chance for the Presi- 
dency. The result confirmed the grow- 
ing belief that he has. The GOP disaster 
in California, coupled with the Rocke- 
feller victory in New York, was widely 
deemed a setback to the Presidential 
aspirations of Vice President Nixon. 


. . . Other Issues 

In a half-dozen States, where so- 
called “right-to-work” amendments were 
before the electorate, the campaign was 
characterized by bitterness. 
This business-sponsored proposal to ban 
traditional forms of union security lost 
in California, Ohio, Colorado, Washing- 
ton and Idaho. It was approved in the 
farm State of Kansas. In Ohio this issue 
clearly contributed to the smashing vic- 
tory of Michael V. DiSalle over incum- 
bent Gov. C. William O’Neill and to the 
startling upset of Sen. John W. Bricker 
by 69-year-old Stephen M. Young. It 
also hurt the Republicans badly in In- 
diana—though it wasn’t on the ballot 
there—and added to Pat Brown’s margin 
over Senator Knowland. 

Another divisive proposal—Proposi- 
tion 16 in California—was soundly re- 
jected. This proposal would have re- 
vised a 1951 law granting tax exemption 


unusual 





to private schools. Many Protestant 
joined Catholics in beating it. 

Summing up, the big losers on th 
Democratic side were Governor Harr. 
man, who can forget his dreams of the 
Presidency, and Pennsylvania Governg 
George M. Leader, who lost his bid fy 
the Senate to Rep. Hugh Scott. On th 
GOP side the big losers were Vice Pregi. 
dent Nixon and Senator Knowland 
Among the “interest” groups, the big 
losers were the various Chambers ¢ 
Commerce and Manufacturers Associ. 
tions, which powered the right-to-wor, 
drive, and the POAU, which learned 
that religious prejudice doesn’t pay the 
way it used to. 


Prato Reversal 


Pushed to the background by the 
death of Pius XII, another event that 
took place in Italy should not pass with. 
out at least belated notice. This was the 
reversal, by the Florence Court of Ap- 
peals on Oct. 25, of the conviction of 
Bishop Pietro Fiordelli of Prato. Last 
spring a lower court had found the 
bishop guilty of defamation of charac 
ter because he had canonically de. 
nounced as “public sinners” a Catholic 
couple married outside the Church 
(Am. 4/12, p. 48). The case provided 
occasion for professional anti-Catholics 
to stigmatize the bishop’s action a 
“clerical tyranny.” 

In its decision, the higher court ruled 
that the pastoral denunciation did not 
constitute a crime. The defense had 
argued successfully that the rebuke had 
dealt only with the “religious reputa- 
tion” of the couple and not their “civil 
reputation.” The defense argued fur 
ther that no intent to do harm had been 
shown since the prelate had acted only 
within the limits of his religious duties. 

Reportedly the case will now go to 
the Italian Supreme Court. The present 
state of the Prato affair, however, finds 
Italian law taking a stand long enforced 
by court decisions in this country. This 
stand recognizes the privileged char- 
acter of the canonical statements of re- 
ligious authorities when such. state- 
ments pertain to internal discipline. In 
the meantime, the bishop’s action seems 
to have borne its hoped-for pastoral 
fruit. In a sermon preached after his 
vindication, Bishop Fiordelli noted that 
since the case broke there had been only 
one civil marriage in his diocese. 
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Geneva Conference 


The frenzied spate of atomic blasts, 
loudly roiling the air on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain all during October, 
has stopped. Why? To let the world 
hear what is being said at the three- 
power talks on nuclear disarmament, 
begun at Geneva on Oct. 31. 

So far, the U. S., British and Soviet 
delegates have agreed on just one item: 
these sessions will be called “The Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests.” 

There is little prospect that these 
talks will be successful. Even as the 
dinner bell rang at Geneva, each side 
demanded that the banquet start with 
hors doeuvres that are repulsively in- 
digestible to the other party. 

The basic U. S.-British stand is that 
an effective inspection system must be 
negotiated before there ‘s a ban on 
weapons testing; it links the whole ques- 
tion to progressive disarmament. The 
Soviet demand is that we agree now °4 
proscribe all atomic testing forever, 
severing this matter completely from 
effective controls and disarmament. 

We dare not buy Khrushchev’s pig-in- 
a-poke proposition. If we “sign now and 
read the fine print later,” we will find 
ourselves hamstrung in weapons devel- 
opment, while the USSR drags its feet 
endlessly on the issue of inspection and 
disarmament. 

Mr. Dulles feels that the Russians, 
“considerably behind” in nuclear devel- 
opment, no longer want a test ban, and 
seek a way to disengage themselves 
without too much loss of face. Some 
more optimistic U. S. officials opine that 
world-wide pressures may force a dra- 
matic change of Soviet attitudes at 
Geneva. This is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished but scarcely 
achievable, unless the USSR. slashes 
wide slits in its Iron Curtain. 


25 Years of Bad Faith 


Some facts about U. S. recognition 
of the Soviet Union on Nov. 16, 1933 
are recalled elsewhere in this issue 
(p. 192). That recognition, far from 
helping to mend relations between the 
USSR and the West, merely set the 
stage for new Kremlin violations of good 
faith. The most dramatic evidence of 
the scant value of Soviet promises is 
provided by the fate of the religious- 
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freedom clauses of the Roosevelt-Lit- 
vinov protocols of 1933. 

According to Rev. Leopold L. S. 
Braun, A.A., writing for Religious 
News Service, the religious protocol has 
been consistently flouted by the Krem- 
lin. That agreement guaranteed, among 
other things, that American nationals 
in the Soviet Union “will be given the 
right to have their spiritual needs ad- 
ministered to by clergymen, priests, 
rabbis or other ecclesiastical function- 
aries who are nationals of the United 
States of America.” In virtue of this 
agreement, indeed, Fr. Braun went to 
Moscow in 1934. He remained there 
until 1945 but it was always and in- 
creasingly obvious that his presence in 
the Soviet capital was a source of irri- 
tation to the Communists. 

At the present time there is no Ameri- 
can priest in Moscow. The State De- 
partment’s request for a visa for Rev. 
Louis F. Dion, A.A., has been held up 
for several years. It can be said that the 
Litvinov pledge is to all intents and pur- 
poses inoperative. If the Soviet Union 
thus honors its pledge in favor of the 
small foreign colony in Moscow, what 
must be the value of its word in much 
more vital matters? 


No Peace without Risks 


Each year, when the Catholic Associ- 
ation for International Peace confers its 
Peace Award on a distinguished citizen, 
the public can count on receiving a mes- 
sage of enlightenment or inspiration 
from the award winner. Mr. Robert D. 
Murphy, Deputy Undersecretary of 
State, honored this year by the CAIP 
at a banquet in Washington, D. C., on 
Oct. 25, did not disappoint his listeners. 

For Mr. Murphy, the State Depart- 
ment’s top trouble-shooter, there is no 
riskless road to peace. Whatever our 
achievements in developing the eco- 
nomic and legal foundations of peace, 
he said, we shall have a steady diet of 
periodic world crises for as long as 
Communist policy remains what it has 
shown itself to be. The problem is how 
a peace-loving country should react to 
these crises. 

As the Communists persistently probe 
for weak points, says Mr. Murphy, there 
is no adequate defense but moral and 
physical strength. He has no patience 
with those who argue that “concessions” 
will necessarily restore peace. Backing 


down under pressure only invites more 
demands from those who manipulated 
the crisis in the first place. 

The off-shore islands issue in the 
Taiwan Straits is, he stated, the latest 
instance of the need for a principled re- 
action to Red demands. “In our judg- 
ment,” Mr. Murphy said, “a firm stand 
at that time and place involved the least 
risk in the long run to peace with free- 
dom and honor in the world.” 


Ruckus in Ecuador 


Since the first week of October, 
Ecuador has been split wide open by a 
furor over that favorite Latin-American 
issue, freedom of education. It began 
when a bill was presented to Congress 
that would have allowed private schools 
to write their own curricula. Immedi- 
ately the cry went up: “They are tor- 
pedoing the public schools.” 

As a matter of fact, the state has ab- 
solute control over all aspects of edu- 
cation in Ecuador. It determines down 
to the last detail what is to be taught 
and how it is to be taught. Thus it was 
a bit of an overstatement, to put it 
mildly, when El Comercio, leading 
daily of Quito, in its Oct. 5 issue, ridi- 
culed the bill as allowing private 
schools “to formulate their own curric- 
ula and the program for each and every 
subject, to make their own ground 
rules—that is to say, [to permit] the 
most complete and thoroughgoing edu- 
cational anarchy.” 

The Constitution of 1946 guarantees 
that “the education of children is the 
right and duty primarily of parents.” In 
practice, however, that right is nullified. 
There are in Ecuador today 220 free 
schools and 132 tuition-charging schools 
operated by the Church. The parents 
of the 70,321 children in them have, 
under existing laws, nothing to say 
about what their children shall study. 
The laws should be changed. 


More for Arab Oil 


Under hot Mideast sands lies nearly 
three-fourths of the free world’s known 
oil reserves. A quarter of its production 
currently comes from that area. To 
Western Europe Middle East oil is to- 
day a life-and-death matter. Tomorrow 
it could be life-and-death for us, too. 

For the present, despite Nasser, ac- 
cess to this oil seems secure. The Arabs 
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who own it need the West as much as 
the West needs them. Even if they had 
the capital and know-how to extract 
and refine their oil, they have no market 
for it. Hence the favorable deals which 
the big international oil companies have 
been able to make with the rulers of 
those lands. 

The Middle East, however, is chang- 
ing, is on the march toward higher liv- 
ing standards. The Arabs want a better 
deal. In short, they are no longer con- 





tent with the prevailing 50-50 split of 
the profits from production. Some of 
them are insisting on sharing the profits 
at every step in the process of extract- 
ing, refining and marketing the oil. 
Last year, to the dismay of the in- 
ternational companies, Standard of In- 
diana and an Italian concern negotiated 
concessions with Iran giving the Irani- 
ans 75 per cent of the profits from pro- 
duction. A Japanese company went fur- 
ther. It agreed to give Kuwait 57 per 


—Red China’s Trade War in Southeast Asia —4 








cent and Saudi Arabia 56 per cent of qj 
the profits from an integrated operatiq, 
running from the wellhead to the co, 
ner gas station. Recently, Saudi Arabj; 
offered a similar deal to Indiay, 
Standard. 

In this billion-dollar poker game 
there is too much at stake for all partie 
to push their cards too far. Between the 
new Arab demands and the old 50-5 
split, there is ample room for con. 
promise. 


















































Toxyo——Long before shells began to fall on 
Quemoy, another Red Chinese bombardment 
was exploding all over Southeast Asia. Begun 
slowly several years ago, the Chinese Communist 
trade war in Southeast Asia has already inflicted 
severe losses upon manufacturers and exporters 
in Japan, Taiwan and Hong Kong, especially 
since last spring. 

In addition to cotton cloth, bicycles, machine 
tools, etc., Southeast Asian markets are now 
flooded with consumer goods such as edible 
oils, electric fans and radio-controlled toys. This 
year Singapore signed contracts with Red China 
for 3,200 cases of enamelware at prices 17 per 
cent below other bidders. Ever though China 
must still import wheat, its pric*s on flour are 
30 per cent below those of other sellers. Japanese 
producers have been hardest hit by the dump- 
ing of huge quantities of Chinese cotton cloth, 
which is ten per cent cheaper and now domi- 
nates the Southeast Asian markets. Moreover, 
since new cotton mills have recently been com- 
pleted on the Chinese mainland and this year’s 
cotton crop was 60 per cent larger than last 
year's, the export of cotton cloth is expected to 
increase accordingly. 

Communist China’s trade with Hong Kong 
illustrates its hold on Southeast Asian markets. 
During the first six months of 1958 it exported 
$100 million worth of goods through the British 
colony and imported only $7.2 million worth, 
thus picking up $93 million in foreign exchange, 
largely at the expense of Japan and Taiwan. 

The effect of this trade offensive upon Hong 
Kong and Japan is serious. Already the checks 
of Hong Kong merchants, short of cash because 
their capital is tied up in goods they cannot 
sell, are taking huge rubbery bounces all around 
the city. Since the failure of the trade agreement 
with Communist China last May, Japan has come 
to depend more and more on its Southeast Asian 
markets. Because of growing Chinese competi- 





James L. ANDERSON, S.J., writes from Tokyo, 
where he is studying Japanese in order to teach 
there. 


tion in the area, Japan’s position is now one of 
grave economic concern. 

Several factors are responsible for the success 
of the Red China trade offensive. First of all, 
China, with its tightly controlled economy, can 
often undersell competitors by as much as ten to 
thirty per cent. The quality of its exports is good, 
and favorable terms are offered. For example, a 
falling clause is inserted in contracts for future 
delivery of cotton textiles in order to eliminate 
risk for the buyer. The Reds have prepared their 
trade offensive with comprehensive market re- 
search. Their salesmanship has been conspicu- 
ously effective in Hong Kong, where they re- 
cently opened a department store to sell main- 
land products exclusively, carried out wide- 
spread advertising and introduced such novel 
items as scented cloth and scented ink. 

Many of the countries of Southeast Asia are 
eager for internal development and industrializa- 
tion, but simply lack funds. Hence they are 
happy to trade with anyone who will grant them 
loans and credit. Red China has been more than 
willing to oblige. It recently gave Indonesia a 
ten-year credit at the low interest of 2.5 per cent 
per annum and purchased raw materials from 
that country at prices higher than the interna- 
tional level. 

In a Communist country business and politics 
cannot be separated. Though it is not yet ex- 
actly clear what Red China’s trade war is aimed 
at, two targets are apparent. This year China 
began its second five-year program with the 
motto: “Catch up with and outstrip Great Brit- 
ain.” To complete this program it needs the 
foreign currency which its exports are now win- 
ning. Also, by making Southeast Asian economies 
more and more dependent on itself, Red China 
is furthering its designs of political subversion. 

The situation deserves serious consideration. 
What will happen if America’s ally, Japan, whose 
economic life is based on the principle of “ex- 
port or die,” is forced out of its Southeast Asian 
markets? And what will happen in those coun- 
tries whose economy is increasingly dependent 
on Communist China? James L. ANDERSON 
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College of 


Notre Dame 
of Maryland 


BALTIMORE 10, MARYLAND 


First Catholic College for Women 
in the United States 


Conducted by the School 
Sisters of Notre Dame 


Liberal Arts Program 
leading to A.B. degree 


For catalog write Director of Admissions 














COLLEGE 


NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 











Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of 

Arts, Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine 

Arts, Bachelor of Music. Department of 

Nursing. New inter-departmental major 
in Christian Culture. 





Graduate Department of Sacred Theology 
for Sisters and Laywomen. 


CATALOGS ON REQUEST 


SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX L 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 














College of ; 


Mount St. Joseph 
on the OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 


Conducted by the Sisters of Charity, devoted to the 
higher education of women. Accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
Recognized courses leading to the B.A., B.S., B.Mus., 
and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching on 
the high school and elementary school levels, as well as 
in the special fields of Art, Business, Health and Physi- 
cal Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, 
and Speech. In cooperation with the Good Samaritan 
Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to the 
degree of B.S. and the Diploma of Graduate Nurse. 
Prepares dietitians and medical technologists. 


For Prospectus address: 
The Dean, Mount St. Joseph, Ohio 
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Conducted by the 
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Accredited Four Year Liberal Arts College 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


For information please address 
The Registrar 
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Election Notes 


deen MIDTERM ELECTIONS ran very true to form. Almost 

invariably in these off-year contests the party in 
power loses strength in Congress and the State Man- 
sions; and almost invariably, too, Presidential strivings 
to reverse this trend are fruitless. In both respects his- 
tory was repeated on November 4. The Democrats 
scored heavily on both the national and State levels. 
As for President Eisenhower, his partisan campaigning 
—so out of character—was no more efficacious than 
were similar efforts by Woodrow Wilson, Franklin 
Roosevelt and Harry Truman. 

The President, in fact, might have been better ad- 
vised to have stayed at home and to have left the politi- 
cal infighting to Vice President Nixon and National 
GOP Chairman Meade Alcorn. He still has two years 
to live with a Democratic Congress, and despite House 
Speaker Sam Rayburn’s assurance that Mr. Eisenhower’s 
political forays will not be held against him, there will 
be a number of men in the new Congress who may not 
be so magnanimous. They didn't relish being called 
“spendthrifts,” “radicals” and “gloom-dogglers”—espe- 
cially those among them who supported the President's 
key proposals in the 85th Congress and helped to pass 
them over the opposition of Old Guard Republicans. 

One of the reasons the President’s slugging was rela- 
tively ineffectual may have been the seeming lack of 
public interest in national and international issues. ‘As 
was the case in Maine in September, the voters were 


On All Horizons 





more intent on personalities and local or regional prob, 
lems than on Quemoy and the reorganization of thf 
Pentagon. In some cases, as in New York, the ballotin 
smacked more of a popularity contest than an election 
Certainly in California personalities overshadowed jy 
sues. About the only national issue that excited voter 
was the recession, and in the industrial States th 
Democrats exploited this with good results. On secon 
thought, perhaps union corruption could be considere 
a national issue, also. Many Republicans, including th 
President bore down heavily on it. Indeed, Sen. Barn 
Goldwater, who gave the impression that he was rup. 
ning against Walter Reuther rather than against the 
Democrats, was exceptional only by reason of the e. 
tremes to which he pushed his campaign. In Ohio 
California, Colorado and elsewhere, the Democrat 
benefited from labor’s angry response to the GOP at 
tack. 

Both parties emerged from the election less united 
than before. With the Northern Democrats making big 
gains, the Southern Democrats cannot hope to avoid; 
showdown on civil rights much longer. And _ though 
Messrs. Eisenhower and Nixon, by their partisan 
pitches, swung the GOP sharply to the right, Nelson 
Rockefeller stuck to Ike’s “Modern Republican” line 
and won the biggest GOP victory of the day. This 
paradoxical development will not be lost on delegate 
to the 1960 Republican Convention. 

Maybe we have here in these intraparty power shifts 
the real, and hopeful, meaning of the midterm elec 
tions: the American people are out of patience both 
with right-wing reaction and left-wing radicalism. From 
a solid basis in their traditions, they want to embrace 
the 20th century with open arms. Harry Hamirtoy 


School Sisters of Notre Dame in North 
America is offered without charge. Ad- 
dress Sister Mary Luke, S.S.N.D, 





School Sisters of Notre Dame, Dept. A 
1324 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, 





PHYSICISTS. Catholic physicists and 
those teaching physics in Catholic col- 
leges will meet Jan. 29 in New York at 
a special dinner. Occasion is the inter- 
semester meeting of the American 
Physical Society and the American 
Assn. of Physics Teachers. For details, 
communicate with Rev. Joseph F. Mul- 
ligan, S.J.. Fordham University, New 
York 58, N. Y. 


p CHILD STUDY. The International 
Catholic Child Bureau will hold its bi- 
ennial congress next year in Lisbon, 
June 8-14. The theme to be discussed 
is “the child and his vocational future.” 
Requests for registration blanks and 
for preparatory discussion documents 
should be sent to the bureau’s secre- 
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tariat, 31, rue de Fleurus, Paris, 6. The 
congress will close with a pilgrimage 
to Fatima. 


p TRI-COLLEGE EFFORT. We are 
informed that Bellarmine College, of 
Louisville, Ky., has adopted the “Book- 
a-Semester” plan described in the June 
28 America (p. 368). The first book 
chosen is Frontiers in American Cathol- 
icism, by Rev. Walter J. Ong, S.J. Two 
near-by women’s colleges, Nazareth and 
Ursuline, cooperate in the study pro- 
gram. 


B BOOK WINDFALL. To librarians 
and readers interested in the history 
of the Church in America, the two-vol- 
ume work Mother Caroline and the 


Wis. 


p> KNIGHTS ELECT. Supreme Knight 
Luke E. Hart, of St. Louis, Mo., was 
unanimously re-elected to his’ post at a 
meeting of the Knights of Columbus 
board of directors which met in Mexice 


City. 


p PARISH MEETINGS. The 6,500 
parish affiliates of the National Council 
of Catholic Men have received the new 
Program Manual for Parish Meetings. 
This contains programs useful for any 
Catholic lay organization but particu- 
larly for parish groups (NCCM, 1312 
Mass. Ave., N. W., Wash. 5, D. ©. 
Single copies, $2; leaders’ packet of 6 
copies, $10). R.A.G. 
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| HEIGHTS 
COLLEGE 


Loretto (SUBURBAN DENVER), 
CoLoRADO 


Colle | | Southwest of Denver facing the 
ge Rockies 


a ‘ | il! LORETTO 


Albertus Magnus 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
B.A., B.S., B. Mus. Ed. Degrees 
New HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 
Fully accredited. Conducted by the 
| Sisters of Loretto. Courses offered in 
Founded and directed by the Dominican Sisters of St. Mary ||| | 24 departments. Collegiate nursing 
of the Springs. Resident and non-resident students. Liberal program in cooperation with St. 

— aa. Anthony Hospital, Denver, and 
Arts, Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law and Teacher Training courses ChockinerPeasdes, Coben Seicdinie 
lead to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. Fully accredited, | | Opportunities to participate in cul- 
including accreditment by the American Medical Associa- | tural and educational programs in 


tion. Ninety minutes from Grand Central Station, New Denver. Scholastic and social activi- 
ties with other colleges and universi- 
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York. | tab deere i 
| ties in area. Nationwide enrollment. 
| 


Address Off ad of Admissions Skiing, horseback riding, swimming. 


Write for further information: 
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Accredited by: Kindergarten, Primary and Grammar 
University of State of New York Grades for Boys and Girls 
Conducted by: High School for Girls 
Sisters of St. John the Baptist Boarding and Day 
For further information address: 
Director of Admissions 
ST. JOHN’S VILLA ACADEMY 
Cleveland PI., Arrochar, S. I., N. Y. 


\ Box 474, Loretto, Colorado. 
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Editorials 





Can Catholic Colleges Cooperate? 


apna Educational Directory for 1958 (pp. 202-3 ) 

lists 208 senior colleges and universities in 37 States 
and the District of Columbia—a spectrum of the various 
sizes, qualities and traditions of Catholic higher educa- 
tion in the United States. Together with the score or 
more of Catholic junior colleges, these institutions cur- 
rently enrol an estimated 280,000 students, the largest 
25 schools accounting for over one-half of the total. 

The years since the close of World War II have seen 
the founding of 27 new Catholic colleges—15 for 
women, 8 for men and 4 coeducational. This multiplica- 
tion has been deplored in some quarters as an extrava- 
gant proliferation that is dissipating the limited re- 
sources of the Catholic community and diluting the 
quality of Catholic higher education. Other people 
have defended the increase in the number of colleges 
as a normal growth and a necessary provision for the 
distinctive educational needs of an expanding Catholic 
population. 

Putting aside this smoldering topic, whose embers 
have already been well stirred, we raise a related ques- 
tion: Are our Catholic colleges—whatever their number 
—working with one another (and with non-Catholic 
institutions ) to make the most of their resources? 

Here are some examples of the sort of cooperation 
we have in mind. Last year Amherst, Smith, Mount 
Holyoke and the University of Massachusetts—all neigh- 
bors within a ten-mile radius—entered into a coopera- 
tive academic program. Some 29 teachers from these 
four colleges began giving courses in the other institu- 
tions. This year’s expanded program includes several 
joint appointments of faculty, wider teacher exchange, 
interschool seminars and a greater variety of courses 
under common sponsorship. In the Ivy League there is 
a tacit agreement that when one member undertakes an 
institute for specialized study or a distinctive academic 


Technology and 


HE REDOUBTABLE George Bernard Shaw once said: 

“An American has no sense of privacy. He does not 
know what it means. There is no such thing in the coun- 
try.” Richard H. Rovere repeats GBS’s words in “The 
Invasion of Privacy: Technology and the Claims of the 
Community” (The American Scholar, Autumn, 1958, 
pp. 413-421). The quotation prompts Mr. Rovere to 
make the point that Englishmen and Frenchmen fre- 
quently indulge in the sport of calling the frying pan 
black: 


The British may piously talk of the royal family’s 
right to privacy, but their gutter press makes more 
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program or a research project, the others ordinarily 
leave the field to that institution. Columbia and Hyg. 
vard have long had reciprocity of courses and credit 
with some neighboring institutions. The rising costs of 
education may explain the new emphasis, but cooper. 
tion is the trend. 

Yet how many metropolitan areas are there, wher 
three, four and five Catholic colleges—blissful in thei 
independence—are competing vigorously for community 
support, faculty and students! A tour of one of thes 
areas can disclose a mystifying duplication of expensive 
library and laboratory facilities, of student unions and 
gymnasiums and auditoriums—in some instances glaring 
at each other across adjoining campuses. A comparison 
of their catalogs can be likewise baffling. The men’s cdl. 
lege (or coed university) might list course offerings in 
music and fine arts with no reference to an outstanding 
arts department in the women’s college a few blocks 
away. On the other hand, catalogs from some women; 
colleges might present an ambitious program of spe. 
cialized courses with the thinnest of faculties and m 
hint that these very courses are being taught superbly 
in the nearby Catholic university. 

We make bold to suggest that it is time to eliminate 
the last vestiges of the parochialism that is impeding 
cooperation among Catholic schools. Within the family 
circle it may be comforting to know that the Sisters of 
St. Paphnutius have given Paphnutian training to a 
elite for over 200 years, or that the Adamite Father 
have specialized in Adamite education for twice that 
time. The mischief is, however, that Paphnutians and 
Adamites sometimes operate their colleges as if they 
were orbiting in outer educational space all by then- 
selves. America and the Church will be better served by 
greater cooperation among all our institutions in work- 
ing toward our many mutual objectives. 


Contemplation 


lives miserable than ours does. The French set 
great store by privacy, but they allow their police a 
license that Americans would never tolerate. 


There is little to be gained, however, as Mr. Rovere it- 
dicates, in retorting to the English and the French with 
“you're another.” Whatever their practical regard for 
the inviolability of privacy, we in this country are ur 
doubtedly faced with an acute case of invasion of the 
castle that is our home and the sanctuary that is our 
personality. This is so because of the increasing inter 
dependence of human lives in an age of constantly er 
panding technology. Apart from the questionable le 
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gality of wiretapping and “bugging” (the wiring of 
rooms to eavesdrop on conversations), another great 
social and cultural, if not moral, problem confronts the 
American public, today so spied upon, investigated, 
Kinseyed and Galluped. 

Certain aspects of this intrusion on private lives are 
inevitable and even necessary. Once, Mr. Rovere re- 
marks by way of example, “we traveled alone—now our 
mobility is collectivized and . . . we have a legitimate 
concern over the habits of the man at the controls, 
whose private life we find it necessary to investigate.” 
Does he drink or take dope, and thus make himself a 
risk to those whose travel safety rests in his hands? 

Mr. Rovere is by instinct a defender of the right of 

rivacy, and he quotes Justice Brandeis’ definition of it 
as ‘the right to be let alone . . . the most comprehensive 
of rights and the right most valued by civilized men.” 
Granting that the advance of technology and communi- 
cations has rendered certain elements of this right in- 
operative in contemporary American society, he never- 
theless feels that the law must protect privacy. 

Here is an intriguing social phenomenon that could 
stand the scrutiny of Catholic sociologists. All its com- 


plexities cannot be unraveled or adequately expounded 
in this short reflection, but one conclusion leaps to the 
mind. With the waning of privacy, anyone, but espe- 
cially the Catholic who wants to grow spiritually, has 
to make an extra effort to preserve a spirit of recollec- 
tion and contemplation. There are chambers of the soul 
from which the seductions of “togetherness” must be 
ruthlessly excluded. As Romano Guardini remarks 
(p. 145): “The debilitating weakness of the busy world 
[is that] man no longer contemplates.” 

This is the season of the year in which many a Cath- 
olic’s thoughts turn toward retreats or days of recollec- 
tion in preparation for Christmas and the New Year. 
Those who may find it impossible to seclude themselves 
physically from the busy and intruding world can at 
least spend some quiet evenings at home with a book 
like Josef Pieper’s Leisure, the Basis of Culture or The 
Silence of St. Thomas. There they will discover how 
privacy and silence are food for spiritual growth. If 
technology is a constantly threatening intruder, it at 
least does us the left-handed favor of reminding us that 
“God is not in the whirlwind,” but in the breath of the 
Holy Spirit heard in stillness. 


Asian Democracy on Trial 


tMosT a decade ago, H. J. van Mook, a former 
Dutch colonial administrator in Indonesia, wrote a 
book called The Stakes of Democracy in Southeast Asia. 
He compared this vital corner of the free world to a 
landscape from which the top soil had been washed 
away by the floods of war and the Japanese occupation. 
Gone were peace and prosperity and the institutions 
under which they had flourished. A politically immature 
Asia, he felt, faced an uncertain future. 
Yet Mr. van Mook was not too pessimistic. Asians, he 
recognized, do have an instinct for democracy: 


The nations of Southeast Asia are not democratic 
in the sense which we give the word when we are 
not talking nonsense. There is a primitive, direct 
democracy in the villages, but representative insti- 
tutions and elections are as yet hardly incorporated 
in the political system on a democratic foundation 
of parties and platforms. But Southeast Asia is not 
totalitarian: people love to discuss things and even 
to deliberate until everybody agrees. They wish to 
be enlightened and persuaded. They have a grow- 
ing fondness for personal liberty that can thrive 
only in a democratic world. 


Only against this background can we adequately under- 
stand the apparent demise of parliamentary institutions 
incertain quarters of free Asia. 

In recent weeks, in three key nations of the Southeast 
Asian area, parliamentary democracy has yielded to 
military dictatorship with no noticeable protest. In 
Thailand on October 20 Field Marshal Sarit Thanarat 
dissolved the National Assembly, abrogated the Con- 
stitution and imposed martial law on the country. In 
Pakistan Gen. Mohammed Ayub Khan, convinced that 
the country was going to the dogs,” made the same 
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moves on October 27. Two days later Gen. Ne Win took 
over in Burma as Premier U Nu resigned his post. 

The pattern of army rule that seems to be developing 
in Asia will be disturbing to those who believe that 
Western-style democracy is the only suitable form of 
government in the 20th-century world. Yet there is 
ample evidence that these military coups have been 
dictated by stern necessity. 

None of the erstwhile colonial countries have found 
Western-style parliamentary democracy a cure-all for 
the many ills that beset them. In most Asian nations 
economic rehabilitation has come about slowly after 
the destructiveness of war. So too has the formation of 
governments with the authority and ability to take up 
where the West left off when the colonial powers 
bowed out of Asia. Armed insurrection, abetted in most 
instances by communism, has erupted everywhere. In 
addition to these problems, perhaps the greatest single 
obstacle to the establishment of democratic institutions 
is the unpreparedness of the peasant majority for a 
democratic form of government as we know it. Pakistan, 
Thailand and Burma all illustrate how endemic these 
problems are to the complex of Asian nations. 

Asia today is in turmoil. One may justly wonder 
whether the mere instinct for democracy is sufficient to 
erect the stable, peaceful and prosperous society the 
people of that vast continent so earnestly crave. Does a 
solution lie in temporary strong-man rule? That ques- 
tion Asians and their dedicated leaders must answer for 
themselves. This much is certain: unless something is 
done—and done dramatically—to meet the urgent eco- 
nomic and social needs of the people, Asians may well 
turn to Marxism for some paradoxical way of expressing 
their “growing fondness for personal liberty.” 
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[In Canada at this moment, influential groups, 
chiefly from business and finance, are working 
for early recognition of Red China. Stress is laid 
on the economic prospects of opening trade with 
mainland China. The following article was sent 
to us from Toronto by a well-known Canadian 
priest, director of the Catholic Labor School in 
that city, who recalls a few elementary but usual- 
ly ignored facts of history. Evrror] 


Toronto——November 16 marks the 25th anni- 
versary of the U. S. recognition of the Soviet 
Union. Few silver jubilees can provide less 
reason over which to be jubilant. Now that Red 
China is pressing for recognition, it will be useful 
and indeed should be salutary to recall the de- 
bate that preceded recognition in 1933 and the 
disappointments that followed. 

Those who favored recognition of Soviet Rus- 
sia 25 years ago were singing the same lyrical re- 
frains with which we are so familiar today in 
connection with the advocacy of recognition of 
Red China. They sang of a golden stream of 
trade, of the establishment of economic stability 
and health; they sang of peace in our time. They 
naively dreamed of men vowed to world revolu- 
tion settling down to peaceful cooperation with 
the other members of the human family of na- 
tions. 
Sen. William E. Borah of Idaho, for instance, 
a strong advocate of recognition, contended that 
there could be “no economic health or stability 
in Europe or in the world, until the Russian 
problem is settled, and it cannot be settled as 
long as Russia is treated as an outlaw among the 
nations.” Even though on the Senator’s showing 
the Soviets were deliberately attacking “three 
great and imperishable instincts of the human 
race—religion, the family and property,” he be- 
lieved that this policy of extermination would 
“no doubt be changed.” He was forced to admit, 
however, that he could not discern any move- 
ment that looked like the beginnings of “a speedy 
change.” The Senator, moreover, did not think 
the United States had anything to fear from 
Communistic propaganda. 

Among those who fought recognition of Red 
Russia at that time was the late Rev. Edmund A. 
Walsh, S.J. From his experiences as director of 
the Papal Relief Mission in Russia after the revo- 
lution, Father Walsh had a close acquaintance- 
ship with communism in practice as well as with 
its theory. In his book The Last Stand (1931), he 
noted, as grounds for denying recognition, the 
avowed revolutionary aims of Marxist theory and 
policy. “We have,” he wrote, “the strange 
anomaly of a Government officially seeking ad- 


25 Years Later, Red China Knocks, Too 


mission into the family of civilized nations and at 
the same time proclaiming publicly that not only 
does it repudiate the accepted usages which have 
made organized society possible among men, but 
that it intends to destroy the entire fabric of 
existing society, displacing all our cherished in- 
stitutions, art, culture, laws and the Constitution 
itself in order to reconstruct all things after its 
own socialistic pattern.” 

For the first years of the Bolshevik regime, in- 
deed, the United States was able to recognize the 
facts as they were. In a note handed to the 
Italian ambassador on August 10, 1920, by way 
of answer to a request for the view of the United 
States on recognition, Mr. Bainbridge Colby, Sec- 
retary of State, pointed out that the Soviet Gov- 
ernment was based “upon the negation of every 
principle of honor and good faith underlying the 
whole structure of international law.” The re- 
sponsible leaders of the regime, he added, have 
“frequently and openly boasted that they are 
willing to sign agreements and undertakings with 
foreign powers while not having the slightest in- 
tention of observing such undertakings or carry- 
ing out such agreements.” Recognition came, 
nevertheless, in 1933. 

Disillusionment quickly followed for those who 
dreamed of huge profits from trade and for those 
who thought the United States to be proof 
against subversive Soviet propaganda. Within a 
year after recognition of the Soviet Government 
by the Administration of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt, the New York Times of August 4, 1934 of- 
fered statistics to show that the steadily dwin- 
dling U. S. trade with Russia had dropped at a 
rapidly increasing rate since the Litvinov accord. 
Mr. William Green, president of the AFL, found 
that one result of the recognition was “an ac- 
celeration of Communist propaganda and agita- 
tion in the United States.” Father Walsh at this 
same period could state that, in spite of the 
Kremlin’s no-propaganda and _no-interference 
pledge contained in paragraph four of the Lit- 
vinov accord, nothing had been done in Russia 
to fulfil that pledge, while a telegram sent by 
Joseph Stalin to the Communist Party in New 
York had urged renewed Communist activity in 
the United States, particularly among workers. 

There was at least some excuse for the step 
taken by Mr. Roosevelt, whose time in office was 
plagued by widespread economic distress. There 
is no excuse for the repetition of that mistake to- 
day in the case of Red China. It is the height of 
folly to admit into the circle of the family of 
civilized nations those who live by uncivilized 
principles or who, in fact, lack all moral prin- 
ciple. Cuares E. McGuire, s.J. 
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Interview with Romano Guardini 


J. B. Gremillion 


“ ES, THE PROBLEM Of power does worry me most 
deeply. The Bomb? No, it’s not the Bomb so 


much. The issue of power is much more pro- 
found. It’s bound up with technics and industrialized 
civilization, automation, mass production, mass man. 

“You see, each thing over which man is master ex- 
ercises some counterpart mastery over man. All human 
possessions in some way possess man. Man cannot have 
dominion over another creature without that creature 
in some degree dominating man. 

“That’s because a relation is never unilateral, but 
rather always bilateral. Man’s influence over his prop- 
erty is not a one-way street. Demands also flow from 
things back upon man himself. Look, I own this table.” 

Romano Guardini edged forward in his chair and 
drew his coffee table toward himself, extended his 
arms protectively over it, embraced it. “Yes, I own this 
table, but in a sense it also owns me. I must dust it 
[with fitting motions], care for it, fret over it. It en- 
gages my time and concern and attention. As I have 
power over it, this table has power over me. To control 
this table I must have more power than it demands of 
me. I must retain the balance of power. 

“Now, today man possesses so many things. He 
possesses such great power over such an immense 
range and reach and depth of creation. Man now mas- 
ters so much power through technics, which in turn 
exercise so much mastery over him, and make such de- 
mands of him that I fear man’s capability is not equiva- 
lent to the demands made upon him by the power he 
possesses. Man then loses control; he can no longer 
direct what he has brought into being. 

“So in turn mankind becomes possessed by power. 
That’s my fear. 

“The answer? I don’t know the answer. But I see the 
problem so forcefully. Recently I spoke to two thousand 
industrialists in the Ruhr in these very terms. Here is 
our trouble: Man makes no discernible moral advance; 
evil is in him as much as before, if not more. Because 
he has his original weakness, man’s science and tech- 
nology, his power, give him ability to do greater evil 
than ever before.” 

As is his wont, Guardini then transferred from the 





Fr. GREMILLION, frequent contributor to this Review, 
is now in Europe for a three-year term of study and 
writing. Hapgood’s drawing, on our cover and on p. 
195, depicts the Frauenkirche of Munich. 
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abstract to the real. His forte is focusing an idea 
through the lens of the living world. He drew now from 
history, from his own immediate experiences. 

“And I fear man’s power because I know what power 
can do to man. Right here I saw this total power, felt 
it, lived with and existed through it. And at this mo- 
ment, remember, dear Father, this power is only an 
hour away (pointing to the East). You who were al- 
ways free, you cannot grasp the significance of to. 
talitarian power, what it can do to man—the pressures 
you feel to comply, the compromises you must ration- 
alize. 

“Take myself. Since 1923 I was teaching the phi- 
losophy of religion at the University of Berlin. Came 
the Nazis. To continue teaching, I must give the Hitler 
salute when I enter the lecture hall. What to do? Leave 
my students, leave these five hundred young minds? Or 
remain present to them for a while longer when they 
so need Christ and truth? I gave the salute [he heiled 
with his hand] and stayed. Until 1939, when the Nazis 
ejected me from the university. 

“Yes, I know what power is, this total power made 
by man, but which becomes his master. And today in 
the Eastern zone, those brave enough to attend last 
month’s Katholikentag in Berlin, already they feel the 
screw tightening. The Communists know them, every 
one. Have their names and addresses. This power is not 
merely great; it is so detailed, so minute. 

“Right! We must not pass judgment on our brothers 
behind the Curtain. How would we stand up under 
those same forces? Do they not also want at least to 
remain present, to do what good they can? We must 
not judge. How often I meditate upon the Pater Noster. 
That one phrase: And lead us not into temptation. That 
is a great blessing from God—not to be tempted, to be 
delivered from the evil of power. 

“What a blessing to feel again freedom from total 
power. How I remember 1945. Liberation. The Uni- 
versity of Tiibingen called me to resume teaching. 
That first year was marvelous. Even we professors went 
to each other’s lectures. To hear the free voice again 
(la parole libre) was such a joy. Just to listen to one an- 
other speak out without bar or hindrance, that was 
wonderful.” 

For an hour and more I talked on with Msgr. Ro- 
mano Guardini, at 73 years the dean of Germany’ 
Catholic thinkers. We sat in the study of his third-floor 
apartment. Last year neuralgia curtailed his normally 
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prodigious writing and speaking schedule. He appears 
fit again. This November, he happily announced, he 
resumes weekly lectures at the University of Munich. 

“And I will preach again each Sunday in St. Lud- 
wig’s, the university church,” he added with pleasure. 
“I am a professor, but to me the pulpit is most dear. 
Mine is the basic principle of the two voices, the two 
chairs: lecture and sermon, podium and pulpit, natural 
truth and revelation, human science and God’s must 
be equally studied, related, proclaimed. 

“Man lacks wholeness if he lacks one or the other. 
Some theologians are too purely theological; their 
teaching is out of touch with living man, disincarnate. 
They cannot enlighten today’s issues if they do not 
know today. Pure theology is certainly necessary. I re- 
ceived my doctorate in dogmatic theology. That’s my 
qualification, my field. But theologians, some at least, 
must speak of the earth as well as of heaven. The old 
purely theological apologetic is rather ineffective in 
this new epoch. 

“My approach is Weltanschauung, a vision of man 
and his world realized from the standpoint of faith.” 

With mounting intensity, Guardini edged forward 
and stated simply his creed of the Catholic scholar. 

“In Genesis God brings Adam to see the animals over 
which he will have dominion and to see how man will 
name them. We too must behold the ‘animals’; we must 
look at matter and force, at the things of this world. To 
this we are called by God. Our vocation is to study and 
know and name the world in all its categories with 
such depth and breadth and insight that men will ask: 
How is it that you see being so clearly? Then the Cath- 
olic can answer: Because I believe. That’s how we wit- 
ness to God today; that’s how we can talk to this world 
about God, if we know His creatures that well. St. 
Anselm of Canterbury said: ‘Credo ut intelligam.’” 

We talked on about many things. Colonialism’s de- 
mise, the new nationalisms, the global race issue, the 
Church in Asia and Africa, the possible effect of West- 
em industrialization on the Oriental spirit, the mis- 
fortune that Ricci’s apostolate was halted in China, to- 
day's thinkers and writers, Josef Pieper and Jacques 
Maritain. Repeatedly the specter of power came up. 
Guardini has universal interests, but the entry of total 
power on history's stage preoccupies him. In spring, 
1959 his books Die Macht and Der unvollsténdige 
Mensch und die Macht will be published in translation 
by Regnery of Chicago in one volume entitled The In- 
complete Man and Power. 

I asked whether in response to this challenge man 
would develop new natural abilities to cope with 
power, or God would impart charismatic gifts. 

“I do not know. Maybe so. Power increases at such a 
tate. It multiplies itself, outdistances man who remains 
so incomplete. I do not agree with those who believe 
that every technical advance, every increase of power 
over matter is automatic progress for humanity. Still we 
must not shy away from scientific advance. We must 
face up to power’s problems and to do that we must 
know it. Otherwise we cannot bring revelation to bear 
on the issue. 
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“That’s been my work, building bridges between 
man’s world and God’s Word. How our situation has 
improved in twenty or thirty years! You have no idea 
what a narrow, closed ghetto existed even after World 
War I. We were barely tolerated, even less conse- 
quential than our numbers warranted. Catholics sensed 
their minority status and kept quiet. Now what a differ- 
ence! Catholics feel at home here in Germany. We 
speak out with a sense of belonging, and to a marked 
degree we are heard. 

“The Church possesses her own treasured deposit of 
truth. Very properly, even jealously, she guards her 
truth as her very being. From this relations ad extra 
arise. Surely currents of the outside world influence the 
Church, because she is incarnate, in the world. But her 
very being, her truth, is not of this world. 

“This brings up the debilitating weakness of the 
busy world. Man no longer contemplates. St. Thomas 
says contemplatio splendor veritatis. That’s what we 
need today, seeking the true for the splendor of be- 
holding truth, as a bonum honestum, regardless of 
measurable utility, the true as satisfying of itself. Scien- 
tists should understand the value of contemplation be- 
cause they understand the value of pure research: that 
to know is good in itself. The research of the scientist 
and the contemplation of the Christian are parallel and 
complementary endeavors of the human spirit.” 

I remarked on the growing interest in quiet and 
meditation in the United States, on the movement of 
lay retreats, the establishment of nine new Cistercian 
monasteries since 1945 with an increase of six hundred 
Trappists. 

“Yes, I know something about this grand develop- 
ment through reading Thomas Merton. Some of his 
books are very good indeed. But sometimes I think if 
he would find a way to withdraw from this activity for 
a few years, maybe he would then produce a truly 
great book for our age.” 

Seeking somewhat to redeem power, I observed that 
communication’s media have brought men in touch 
with each other in a world neighborhood, that in a 
sense we now have a common and simultaneous aware- 
ness of the thoughts and expressions of all men, and in 
consequence, a new self-consciousness of all mankind. 
Guardini concurred that the 
power of technics might after 
all provide the means for unify- 
ing the diverse nations into a 
new humanity, and in a way 
this would be a gain. 

Possibly, I ventured further, 
the Holy Spirit would find in 
this natural unity forged by 
technological power the basis 
for engrafting the supernatural 
unity of faith and grace, that 
this fearful power would thus 
aid in upbuilding the Corps 
Mystique. “Perhaps, yes, per- 
haps,” Guardini paused. “Or 
perhaps—the corps diabolique.” 
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The Danforth Fellowship 


Jerome Taylor 


MONG APPROXIMATELY seven thousand foundations 
A currently pouring some $600 million annually 
into American higher education and research, 
the Danforth Foundation is one of the largest. Founded 
in 1927 by the late Mr. and Mrs. William H. Danforth 
of St. Louis, the Foundation began to define and to 
activate its special aims in several new directions upon 
the naming of Kenneth I. Brown, formerly president of 
Denison University, as executive director in 1951. These 
aims, motivated by the conviction that religious and 
spiritual values are vital to the world of higher learning, 
are implemented through some eight or nine programs, 
all directly affecting campus life in this country and 
bound, in their ultimate collective influence, to have a 
considerable transforming power. Though other founda- 
tions share this conviction, none surpasses the Danforth 
Foundation in vigor and scale of effort. 


PREPARING CHRISTIAN TEACHERS 


While it does not minimize the value of extra-class- 
room research, the Danforth Foundation is currently 
devoting a major portion of its resources to the develop- 
ment of teachers in whom intellectual and professional 
attainments are energized, humanized and spiritually 
enriched by serious religious inquiry and commitment. 
Two programs through which it seeks especially to pro- 
mote the development of such teachers are the Dan- 
forth Graduate Fellowships and the Danforth Teacher 
Study Grants. A unique feature of the two programs, in 
fact a prerequisite for participation in them, is a week 
of intensive community life, of discussion and of medi- 
tative self-examination—“conference” seems too weak a 
word to describe the experience—at a camp in the re- 
mote dunelands bordering the eastern shore of Lake 
Michigan. Since these two programs must command 
the interest and grateful respect of all who believe in 
the transforming centrality of Christian faith in the life 
and work of a scholar or teacher, I wish to suggest 
something about the value of the programs, and par- 
ticularly of the conferences, from the standpoint of the 
Catholics who are taking a significant part in them. 

Inaugurated in 1951, the Danforth Graduate Fellow- 
ships are offered to men about to receive their bache- 
lor's degree and wishing, through continued study, to 





Mr. Taytor, of the English Department of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, is the holder of a Danforth Teach- 
er Study Grant this year. 
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prepare for college teaching. Liberal stipends, renew- 
able year after year, can carry such men straight 
through to the doctorate. Danforth Teacher Study 
Grants, inaugurated three years later, in 1954, provide 
a year of study toward the doctorate for college teach- 
ers, women included, who have at least three years of 
teaching experience and who are between the ages of 
25 and 40. 

Some simple statistics suggest the range of influence 
these programs are likely to have. In the seven years 
from 1951 through 1958, 511 college graduates out of 
more than three thousand candidates nominated by 703 
accredited American colleges or universities received 
Danforth Graduate Fellowships. Of these graduates, 
41 have already received their doctorates and are cur- 
rently teaching subjects as diverse as economics, Old 
Testament, English literature and agriculture in institu- 
tions as diverse as Brown, Brigham Young University, 
the United States Air Force Academy and Hiram Col- 
lege, Ohio, to name only a few fields and institutions 
among many. In the four years since the inauguration of 
the Danforth Teacher Study Grants, 220 faculty mem- 
bers from some thirteen hundred candidates nominated 
by 656 colleges and universities have been chosen. Ap- 
proximately ninety Danforth Graduate Fellows and 
seventy Danforth Teachers are added to these numbers 
each year. 

Catholic participation in the programs has shown a 
tendency to increase. Twenty-six Catholics have held 
Graduate Fellowships to date. Representatives of the 
Danforth Foundation have spoken appreciatively of the 
fact that recent Catholic nominees tend to show the 
balanced intellectual and spiritual cultivation which the 
Foundation desires, instead of spiritual awareness with- 
out comparable intellectual formation or superior intel- 
lectual formation without religious concern. Moreover, 
the director of the Foundation has publicly praised one 
Catholic university, Notre Dame, for currently doing 
one of the best jobs of all our nation’s colleges in select- 
ing candidates from its student body. During the last 
three years, Notre Dame has risen to rank with Yale and 
Harvard in having a total of eight Danforth Fellows 
among its graduates. Among Catholic schools, De Paul 
and St. John’s University follow with two apiece, while 
six other Catholic colleges have one. 

As for the Danforth Teacher Study Grants, only 13 
Catholic schools have so far participated. Of these, only 
one, Seattle University, has had two appointees, while 
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the remaining 12 Catholic institutions have had only 
one each. There are six Catholic Danforth Teachers 
holding grants during the current year, two from sec- 
ular schools and four from Catholic schools who have 
sought participation in the program for the first time 
this year. 

To understand the specific quality of the Founda- 
tion’s influence, one must begin by noting that it re- 
gards its grants not as mere financial appointments, 
but as memberships, so to speak, in a continuing “rela- 
tionship of encouragement,” a growing fellowship of 
common Christian concern and practical cooperative 
effort aimed at creating “an increasing awareness of 
the importance of spiritual and religious values in the 
academic experience.” A vivid sense of what Danforth 
fellowship means, of the charity which unmistakably 
infuses it, of the substantial encouragement it is pre- 
pared to give, and of the promise it holds for bringing 
believing scholars together into a community of mutual 
esteem and practical cooperation, is provided in the 
week-long conferences held first for Danforth Teach- 
ers and then for Danforth Fellows in August of each 
year. 

SUMMER CONFERENCES 


The spot chosen for these conferences is the Ameri- 
can Youth Foundation camp, Camp Miniwanca, ten 
miles southwest of Shelby, Michigan. To this place, 
Danforth Fellows or Teachers converge from all over 
the United States as guests of the Foundation. Arriv- 
ing by plane, train, bus, car and even motor scooter, 
they find some thirty or forty open log cabins, a spa- 
cious log refectory, and two log assembly halls built on 
a shaded ridge of dune high above an inland lake and 
accessible to Lake Michigan by a half-mile of forest 
path. The removed site has required them to leave be- 
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hind habitual preoccupations and distractions and to 
break settled patterns of daily existence in order to seek 
fresh perspective on common problems proposed for 
study and discussion. 

It is amazing how quickly such a_ heterogeneous 
group can be galvanized into a community. Excellent 
meals and a basic schedule are provided, but for the 
rest, the group governs itself. It is apportioned into com. 
mittees whose responsibilities provide immediate focus 
for a sense of group participation. A steering commit. 
tee oversees the smooth running of the week’s pro. 
gram. A music committee selects and leads the songs 
which are a feature of every gathering throughout the 
day. A recreation committee superintends facilities for 


swimming, boating, tennis and the like, during after. ; 


noon recreation hours. Newscasters present noon bul- 
letins on events in “the world,” which seems for the 
moment very far away. Rising is at seven; brief medi- 
tation and breakfast at seven forty-five; lectures at eight 
forty-five and at ten; seminars at eleven fifteen; lun 
cheon at twelve forty-five; recreation from one forty. 
five till dinner; “vespers,” a period of informal Scrip. 
ture reading and meditation, at seven; another lecture 
at eight; and recreation from nine thirty till “taps” 
at eleven. 

I suppose it is the singing which most movingly re. 
flects, and partly sustains, the oneness of the group. 
The Catholic, inured to the sometimes restless silences 
of his low Mass or to his choir’s monopolization of con- 
gregational responses, is all but awestruck when his 
predominantly Protestant confreres, strangers to one 
another at that, break out, unrehearsed and at their 
first gathering, into resonant and sensitively moduv- 
lated four-part song, sacred or secular and drawn from 
all cultural traditions. The expectation is that one will 
of course sight-read the music or will have known it 
well for years. 

Even more moving to the Catholic, however, is the 
charity which pervades the attentions of which he fre- 
quently is the object. Before the conference, he receives 
a wire carefully describing conference activities and 
prompting him to settle his conscience about participa- 
tion in them through advance consultation with compe- 
tent spiritual authority. During the conference, he finds 
that the entire group abstains from flesh-meat on Fri- 
day. On Saturday, he is told the hours of confession 
and of Sunday Masses in the nearest Catholic church, 
and attentive check is made to see that he is provided 
with transportation. If he wishes to receive Holy Con- 
munion, breakfast is served him, out of hours, upon his 
return from Mass. 


A CATHOLIC’S REACTIONS 


Certain experiences stand out in memory from the 
Danforth Teachers’ week in which I took part last sum- 
mer and may serve to convey a more concrete idea 
of what one Catholic, at least, gained from such a con- 
ference. There was, for example, the seminar on “Lib- 
eral Education: Ends and Means,” led by Richard 
Weigle, president of St. John’s College, Annapolis. Of 
sixteen participants, four, including myself, happened 
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to be Catholics. Typical of the Catholic contribution to 
the discussion were some clarifications, received with 
interest by the others, on the nature of the speculative, 
the practical and the productive orders; on “liberal arts 
as essentially habits formed by the intrinsic activity of 
q student’s mind; and on the hierarchy of knowledges 
derived from the degrees of abstraction. Characteristic 
of what a Catholic might gain, however, was the kind 
of reflection and insight stimulated for me when the 
seminar discussions were cross-fertilized, so to speak, 
by an informal “vesper” talk given on Lake Michigan 
beach one evening by Robert Steiger, director of the 
American Youth Foundation. 

He spoke in a highly personal and inspirational man- 
ner of the parable of the talents as the guiding principle 
of his work with young people. I suddenly found myself 
dissatisfied with the merely philosophical view of the 
liberal arts we had been adopting in the seminar. 
Would not a teacher who so regarded the arts lie open 
to Maritain’s charge against Christians who hold for 
a purely philosophical and hence an a-Christian moral 
science? If such a moral science can be thought in- 
adequate to the existential fact of man’s redeemed con- 
dition, what must one say of a view of the liberal arts 
which fails to revere student potentialities as in fact 
“talents” in the Gospel sense, “talents” for the increase 
of which the teacher shares temporary responsibility 
before the exacting Lord? Would not a purely philo- 
sophical view of the liberal arts be without soul, in- 
adequate to the existential Christian condition of 
teacher and student? Involved in such reflection was 
not a new idea exactly, but a new conjunction of 
familiar ideas; a conjunction productive, it might be, 
of a fruitful “conversion” of attitude, of an enrichment 
of the presuppositions from which one teaches. 

One evening four talented teachers of drama read 
W. H. Auden’s “Age of Anxiety” to the whole group, and 
along and heated discussion followed on whether such 
literature as this has pre-eminent value for undergradu- 
ate teaching. “The act of teaching, like the verb ‘to 
teach, governs a double object,” the discussion leader 
proposed at the outset. One teaches someone something. 
The undergraduate someone is an adolescent predict- 
ably perplexed about “life,” about vocation, religion, 
sex, social responsibility and adjustment. If he, not 
merely literature, is to be taught, he must be given 
works with more than formal excellence or historical 
significance. He must especially be given literature in 
which the ideas, characters or situations are fraught 
with his own perplexities. Through his discussion of 
such literature, he in fact airs his own problems and 
so stands a chance for a growth more than literary, 
though all the more literary, too, for the personal rel- 
evance literature comes to have for him. Not every- 
one present agreed. A “ministerial approach,” some 
called this, and argued that it was incompatible with 
properly literary concerns.” The discussion bristled on 
until all were exhausted. I cannot recall its specific 
turns, but I remember two quotations that somehow 
found a place in it. Speaking of the end of education, 
someone cited Pindar: “Man’s duty is to become what 
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he is.” Another retorted with Seneca: “Man is inhuma 
unless he rises above the human.” 

There was a series of lectures on “The Philosophie 
Foundations of Christian Ethics” by the Reveren( 
Harold A. Bosley, pastor of the First Methodist Church 
Evanston, Illinois, and former head of the Duke Divi. 
ity School. To my surprise I found that, even more thay 
I, many Protestants were disturbed by certain implici 
theological positions. But no one could fail to be im. 
pressed by the serene and good-natured strength of 
the speaker's commitment to Christ, as he understood 
Him, or by the nobility of his thought. The final effeg 
was to invite serious reflection on the quality of one; 
own commitment. 


I remember the amazement with which anothe ; 


Catholic and I talked with a group of Mormons on 
evening. One of them was a graduate of Harvard Lay 
School, a Master in the classical languages, a candidate 
for the Ph. D. in ancient history, a member of the Me. 
chizedek priesthood of his church and of its Cound 
of Seventy. For our sake, his allusions to Mormo 
practice or belief involved continual comparison with 
Catholic doctrine, which he cited by memory from the 
Baltimore Catechism, it seemed. He introduced pas. 
sages from the Fathers of East and West. When we 
spoke of a passage from the New Testament, he gave 
it to us in the original Greek and spoke familiarly of 
a syntactical problem bearing on its meaning. He de. 
clined to discuss a passage from Isaiah because he did 
not yet know Hebrew well. He spoke enthusiastically 
of a lecture on the Catholic view of Scripture given by 
Father Gustave Weigel at Brigham Young University 
and of the University’s eagerness to have him back for 
further lectures. He spoke of an hour’s interview which 
he and his wife had sought with Bishop Hunt of Salt 
Lake on certain points of Catholic belief. In short, he 
presented himself as a man broadly informed and it- 
tensely interested in ecclesiastical history, in theology 
and in his own apostolate. I thought with chagrin of 
many Catholics, including myself, who nurse a sort of 
floating intention to look into the serious study o 
theology sometime, if life lasts long enough and there 
are no distractions. 


AN EDIFYING EXPERIENCE 


Finally, there was a value not inhering in any specifi 
moment or event but present with increasing fore 
throughout the week’s experience. Each person seeme 
somehow moved to reach for his Christian best in his 
relations with others. Brought together primarily by 
a common professional concern, each felt that concem 
touched by his own conception of loyalty to Christ. The 
Catholic could only admire the intensity of Christian 
aspiration, of goodness, that he saw about him. It 
evitably, he looked with new wonder upon the sub 
limities of his Catholic faith as he sensed how they 
appeared, strange perhaps and suspicious, to these good 
persons who saw them from the outside, often with 
partial and imperfect understanding. 

The conference never sponsors any discussions 0 
faith or doctrine as such. The Catholic is not led into 
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a false ecumenicism, still less into communicatio in 
sacris. Yet he naturally thinks of the goal of Church 
unity, dear to every Christian, and of Protestant efforts 
in this direction in the Ecumenical Movement. Fr. 
Gustave Weigel’s A Catholic Primer of the Ecumenical 
Movement and Fr. W. A. van de Pol’s The Christian 
Dilemma: Catholic Church or Reformation, which I 
read during the quiet afternoon hours, provided me 
with a wealth of critically yet sympathetically presented 
information and with wholesome admonitions invalu- 
able for the Catholic Danforth participant. Fr. van de 
Pol writes: 


Finally, there remains the question, what con- 
tribution individual Catholics could make towards 
a better understanding between Catholics and 
Ecumenical Christians and, eventually, towards a 
greater measure of practical cooperation. . . . The 
best results can be obtained by fostering a true 
ecumenical sense, a real Christian charity, a feel- 
ing of sympathy and solidarity with the rank and 
file of the faithful. . . . Nothing is more in the 
devil’s interest than a spirit of mutual dissension 
and aversion among Christians. The contribution 
that the Catholic faithful can make will consist 
especially in a sincere examination of conscience 
and sincere penance, and such conscious, respons- 
ible Catholic thinking, belief and conduct that 
thereby the true nature of the Catholic Church is 
not obscured but shines forth clearly and lucidly. 


The Catholic who lives a simplified and disciplined 
life with non-Catholic Christians during a week intense 
in its spiritual and intellectual orientation cannot fail 
to perceive the vigorous truth of Fr. van de Pol’s words. 
Such circumstances, under which men can plainly see 
one another’s idealism and sincerity and complete com- 
mitments, rarely exist in the world. Occasions when 
men can turn to one another simply, warm with charity, 
are infrequent. But there, the Catholic (perhaps all of 
the non-Catholics, too) is filled with grief for the 
shattered condition of Christendom, as he sees _ its 
individual parts with affection. The separation of him- 
self from the group for the first time during that week, 
when he attends Mass at Shelby on Sunday morning 
while the others attend a formal religious service at 
the camp, makes real the actual separation of himself 
from them in matters central and essential to each. 
The Catholic wishes to make plain his reasons for de- 
parture because he cares personally and deeply for 
those he leaves, and because he cares personally and 
entirely for the truth to which he is committed. The 
Catholic recalls how the disciple John, young in years as 
in discipleship, came before our Lord to announce that 
he and the others had found a man casting out devils 
in His name, and that they had forbidden him because 
he was not of their number. The Lord corrected John’s 
attitude by saying, “Forbid him not, for he that is 
hot against you is for you.” And again, “There is no man 
that doth a miracle in my name and can soon speak 
ill of me.” 


Obtaining permission to address the conference brief- 
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COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
Degrees offered: AB, BS, BS in Social Sciences 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 
Degrees offered: MA, MS, MSFS, PhD 


SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Degree offered: MD 


LAW CENTER 
Degrees offered: LLB, LLM, MPL, LCD, SJD 


SCHOOL OF DENTISTRY 
Degree offered: DDS 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Degree offered: BS in Nursing 




















SCHOOL OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
Degree offered: BS in Foreign Service 


Institute of Languages and Linguistics 
Degrees offered: BS and MS in Languages and in Linguistics 


School of Business Administration 
Degree offered: BS in Business and Public Administration 


SUMMER SESSION 
Degree credits offered 








Address inquiries to 
Registrar of School Concerned 


GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY 
Washington 7, D. C. 
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> ALABAMA 
St. BERNARD COLLEGE, St. Bernard. 


Sprinc Hitt Couxiece, Mobile. 


> CALIFORNIA . 
COLLEGE OF THE Hoty NAMES, 


Oakland 12. 

IMMACULATE HEART COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles. 

Loyota Univ. or Los ANGELEs, 
Los Angeles 45. 

MaRrYMOUNT COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles 24. 

Mr. St. Mary’s COLLEGE, 
Los Angeles 49. 


M 
Cc 


Ww 


Ww 


M 


Ww 


w 


COLLEGE OF NoTRE Dame, Belmont. w 


Sr. Mary’s CoL.EcE, St. Mary’s. 

San Dreco COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
Alcala Park, San Diego 10. 

Univ. oF San Dieco COLLEGE FOR 
Men, Alcala Park, San Diego 10. 


M 


Ww 


M 


San FRANCISCO COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


Lone Mountain, San Fran. 18. 
Univ. oF San FRANCISCO, 
San Francisco 17. 


Ww 


Cc 


DoMINICAN COLLEGE OF SAN RAFAEL, 


San Rafael. 


Ww 


Univ. or SANTA Ciara, Santa Clara. M 


> COLORADO 


Loretto Heicuts Co.uecE, Loretto. w 


Recis CoLLecE, Denver 11. 


> CONNECTICUT 
ALBERTUS MaGNus COLLEGE, 
New Haven. 
ANNHURST COLLEGE, 
South Woodstock. 
FairFIELD University, Fairfield. 


M 


Ww 


Ww 
M 


St. JoseEpH CoLLEGE, West Hartford. w 


> DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF 


America, Washington 17. 
DUNBARTON COLLEGE OF THE 

Ho ty Cross, Washington 8. 
GEORGETOWN UNIVERSITY, 

Washington 7. 
Trinity CoLLece, Washington 17. 


> FLORIDA 


Barry COoLiece, Miami 38. 


> ILLNOIS 


Barat COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 
Heart, Lake Forest. 

De Pau Univ., Chicago 14. 

Lewis COLLEGE OF SCIENCE AND 
TecHnNo.ocy, Lockport. 
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LoyoLa Univ., Chicage 26. 

MUNDELEIN COLLEGE, Chicago 40. 

Quincy COLLEGE, Quincy. 

Rosary Co.uecE, River Forest. 

CoLLEGE oF St, Francis, Joliet. 

St. FRANcIs XAVIER COLLEGE FOR 
Women, Chicago 43. 

Saint Procopius Co.LueEcE, Lisle. 


> INDIANA 
Marian Cou.ece, Indianapolis. 
UNIVERSITY OF NOTRE DAME, 
Notre Dame. 
St. Francis CoLuecE, Ft. Wayne 8. 
St. JosEpH’s CoL.eceE, Collegeville. 
St. Mary’s CoLuecE, Notre Dame. 
St. Mary-OF-THE-Woops COLLEGE, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods. 


> IOWA 
Briar CiirF CouyecE, Sioux City. 
CLARKE COLLEGE, Dubuque. 
Loras CoL.LecE, Dubuque. 
Marycrest CoLueGcE, Davenport. 
Mount Mercy COLLEGE, 

Cedar Rapids. 
St. AMBROSE CoLLEGE, Davenport. 


> KANSAS 
MaryMountT COo..ecE, Salina. 


Mt. St. Scuouastica, Atchison. 
SacRED Heart CoLuecE, Wichita 13. 
St. BENEDICcT’s COLLEGE, Atchison. 
St. Mary’s CoL.LecE, Xavier. 

St. MARY OF THE PLAINS COLLEGE, 


Dodge City. 


> KENTUCKY 
BELLARMINE COLLEGE, Louisville 5. 


Brescia COLLEGE, Owensboro. 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, Louisville 3. 

NAZARETH COLLEGE, Nazareth. 

URSULINE COLLEGE, Louisville 6. 

VILLA MADONNA COLLEGE, 
Covington. 


> LOUISIANA 

Loyoia Univ., New Orleans 18. 

St. Mary’s DoMINICAN COLLEGE, 
New Orleans. 

XAVIER Univ., New Orleans 25. 


> MAINE 
La MEnnats Co..ece, Alfred. 


St. Francis Co.xece, Biddeford. 


St. JosEpH COLLEGE, 
North Windham. 
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SENIOR COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES IN THE yy Men 


> MARYLAND 
Loyo.a Co.uece, Baltimore 10. M 
Mr. St. Acnes, Baltimore 9. W 
Mr. St. Mary’s COLLEGE, 
Emmitsburg. M 
CoLLEGE OF Notre DAME OF 
MARYLAND, Baltimore 10. W 


St. JoserpH CoLLEGE, Emmitsburg. wy 
VILLA JULIE COLLEGE, Stevenson. 


> MASSACHUSETTS 


ANNA Marta COoL.ecE, Paxton. W 
ARCHBISHOP CUSHING COLLEGE, 
Brookline. W 


ASSUMPTION COLLEGE, Worcester, 
Boston CouueceE, Chestnut Hill 67. ¢ 
EMMANUEL COLLEGE, Boston 15. — w 
COLLEGE OF THE HoLy Cross, 


Worcester. M 
COLLEGE OF Our Lapy OF THE ELMs, 

Chicopee. W 
MERRIMACK COLLEGE, Andover. M 
NEWTON COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 

Heart, Newton 59. Ww 
Recis COLLEGE, Weston. W 


STONEHILL COLLEGE, North Easton. » 


> MICHIGAN 

Aguinas Cou.ecE, Grand Rapids 6. 
Univ. or Detroit, Detroit 21. C 
MADONNA COLLEGE, Livonia. w 
MARYGROVE COLLEGE, Detroit 21. w 
Mercy Co..ece, Detroit 19. Ww 
NAZARETH COLLEGE, Nazareth. Ww 


St. Mary’s Co.uece, Orchard Lake. 
SreNA HeEicHts CoLuece, Adrian. w 


> MINNESOTA 
CoLLEGE OF St. BENEDICT, 


St. Joseph. Ww 
COLLEGE OF St. CATHERINE, 

St. Paul 1. Ww 
St. Joun’s Univ., Collegeville. M 
St. Mary’s CoLLecE, Winona. M 
COLLEGE OF St. SCHOLASTICA, 

Duluth 11. Ww 


COLLEGE OF St. TERESA, Winona. WwW 
CoLLEGE OF ST. THomas, St. Paul 1. M 


> MISSOURI 
FONTBONNE COLLEGE, St. Louis 5. W 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE OF THE SACRED 


Heart, St. Louis 18. Ww 
Rockuurst Co.uece, Kansas City 10. 
St. Louis Univ., St. Louis 8. c 
COLLEGE OF St. TERESA, 

Kansas City 13. w 


WEBSTER COLLEGE, Webster Groves. W 
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> MONTANA 
CarroLL CoLLecE, Helena. 


CoLLEGE OF GREAT FALLs, 
Great Falls. 


> NEBRASKA 
THE CREIGHTON UNIV., Omaha 2. 


DucHESNE COLLEGE, Omaha 3. 
CoLLEGE OF St. Mary, Omaha 9. 


> NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Mr. St. Mary Cottece, Hooksett. 


Notre DAME CoLLecE, Manchester. 
RivieR COLLEGE, Nashua. 
Sr, ANSELM’s COLLEGE, Manchester. 


> NEW JERSEY 
CALDWELL CoL.EcE, Caldwell. 


GreorciAN CourT COLLEGE, 
Lakewood. 

CoLLEGE OF ST. ELIZABETH, 
Convent Station. 

St, PeTER’s COLLEGE, Jersey City. 

Seton Hatt Univ., South Orange. 


> NEW MEXICO 
CoLLEGE OF ST. JOSEPH ON THE 


Rio Granve, Albuquerque. 
Sr. MICHAEL’s COLLEGE, Santa Fe. 


> NEW YORK 
Canistus COLLEGE, Buffalo. 


DYouvitLe Co..ece, Buffalo 1. 
ForpHaM Untv., New York 58. 
Goop CouNSEL COLLEGE, 
White Plains. 
Iona CoLLeGE, New Rochelle. 
LapycuirF Co..ece, Highland Falls. 
Le Moyne Co.xecE, Syracuse 3. 
MANHATTAN COLLEGE, Riverdale. 
MANHATTANVILLE COLLEGE OF THE 
SacrED Heart, Purchase. 


Marymount COLLEGE, City Campus, 


22) East 71st St., N. Y. 21. 
MaryMounT COLLEGE, Tarrytown. 
Mottoy CaTHoLic COLLEGE, 

Rockville Centre. 

CoLLEGE oF Mount St. VINCENT, 

New York 71. 


NAZARETH COLLEGE OF ROCHESTER, 
Rochester 10. 


CoLLEGE or NEw ROCHELLE, 
New Rochelle. 

Nuacara Univ., Niagara Univ. P. O. 
(Buffalo). 

Notre Dame COLLEGE OF STATEN 
IsLanp, Grymes Hill, S. I. 1. 

Rosary Hitt Coiiece, Buffalo 21. 
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St. BERNARDINE OF SIENA COLLEGE, 
Loudonville. 

St. BONAVENTURE UNIVv., 
St. Bonaventure (Buffalo). 

St. Francis Co.tiece, Brooklyn 31. 


St. JoHN FisHeER CoL.ecE, Rochester. 


St. Joun’s Univ., Flushing-Hillcrest. 
St. JosepH’s CoLLEGE, Brooklyn 5. 
Co..EcE oF Sr. Rose, Albany 3. 


> NORTH CAROLINA 
BELMONT ABBEY COLLEGE. 


> OHIO 
Joun Carroiy Univ., Cleveland 18. 


Univ. or Dayton, Dayton 9. 
Mary MANseE COoLLeEcE, Toledo 10. 


COLLEGE OF Mr. St, JOSEPH-ON-THE- 


Ou1o, Mt. St. Joseph. 

Notre DAME COLLEGE, 
Cleveland 21. 

Our Lapy oF CINCINNATI COLLEGE, 
Cincinnati 6. 

COLLEGE OF ST. MARY OF THE 
Sprincs, Columbus. 

COLLEGE OF STEUBENVILLE, 
Steubenville. 

Ursu.inE Couuece, Cleveland 6. 

XAVIER Univ., Cincinnati 7. 


> OKLAHOMA 
BENEDICTINE HEIGHTS COLLEGE, 


Guthrie. 


> OREGON 
Mary.uyurst Couiece, Marylhurst. 


Mr. ANGEL WoMEN’s COLLEGE, 
Mt. Angel. 
Univ. oF PortLAnp, Portland 8. 


> PENNSYLVANIA 
Casrini Co.uece, Radnor. 


CHESTNUT HILL COLLEGE, 
Philadelphia 18. 

DuQuEsNnE UNIv., Pittsburgh 19. 

GANNON COLLEGE, Erie. 

Hoty Famity COLLEGE, 
Philadelphia. 

IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata. 

Kinc’s Co.t.ece, Wilkes-Barre. 

LASALLE Co..ece, Philadelphia. 

Marywoop Co..ecE, Scranton 9. 

MERCyuHuRST COLLEGE, Erie. 

Co..EcE Misericorp1, Dallas. 


Mr. Mercy Co..eceE, Pittsburgh 18. 


ROsEMONT COLLEGE, Rosemont. 
St. Francis Co.uece, Loretto. 


St. Josepu’s CoLiecE, Philadelphia. 
St. VINCENT CoLLeEcE, Latrobe. 
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For additional information, write to the 
Director of Admissions of school concerned. 



















































Univ. or Scranton, Scranton. M 
SETON Hitt Cot.ece, Greensburg. w 
VitLa Maria Co.yece, Erie. Ww 
VILLANOvA Unv., Villanova. M 


> RHODE ISLAND 
PROVIDENCE COLLEGE, Providence. Mm 
SALVE ReEcina COLLEGE, Newport. w 


> SOUTH DAKOTA 
Mr. Marty Co..ece, Yankton. w 


> TENNESSEE 
CHRISTIAN BROTHERS COLLEGE, 


Memphis. M 
SteNA COLLEGE, Memphis 5. w 
> TEXAS 
INCARNATE Worp COLLEGE, 

San Antonio. w 
Our Lapy oF THE Lake COLLEGE, 

San Antonio 7. w 
SacrED HEART DoMINiICAN COLLEGE, 

Houston. Ww 
St. Epwarp’s Univ., Austin 1. M 
St. Mary's Univ. or San ANTONIO, 

San Antonio 7. M 
University oF Daas, Dallas. M 
Univ. or St. THomas, Houston. c 
> UTAH 
CoLLEGE oF St. MARY-OF-THE- 

Wasatcu, Salt Lake City 5. w 
> VERMONT 
St. MIcHAEL’s COLLEGE, 

Winooski Park. M 
Trinity CoLuece, Burlington. w 


> WASHINGTON 


Gonzaca Univ., Spokane 2. c 
Hoty Names CoLuece, Spokane 2. w 
St. Martin’s CoLiEcE, Olympia. ™M 
SEATTLE UNiv., Seattle. € 


> WEST VIRGINIA 
WHEELING CoL_ecE, Wheeling. Cc 


> WISCONSIN 
ALVERNO COLLEGE, Milwaukee 15. w 
CARDINAL STRITCH COLLEGE, 


Milwaukee. w 
EpGEwoop Co..ece, Madison 5. w 
Hoty Famity Co.uece, Manitowoc. c 
MARQUETTE Univ., Milwaukee 8. € 
Mount Mary COLuecE, 

Milwaukee 10. w 
St. Norsert CoLueceE, West De Pere c 
VITERBO COLLEGE, LaCrosse. Ww 
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On September 2, 1878 


Saint Peter’s 
College 


opened its doors to the first Freshman 
Class of 30 students. There was a faculty 
of 7. 





This Year, 80 YEARS LATER 


Saint Peter’s 


College 


Opened its doors to 417 Freshmen who 
found 


. A Faeulty of 131 
. A College of Arts and Sciences 
. ASchool of Business Administration 


. Pre-Professional training in medi- 
cine, dentistry, law, engineering, 
teaching 


. A Co-Educational Evening School of 
Business 


.. An Army ROTC Program for day 
students 


. A Library of 47,500 volumes 


. A Modern Language Electronic 
Laboratory 


. Eight Academic Buildings 
. An enrollment of 1901 students 





APPLICATIONS FOR FEBRUARY AND SEPTEMBER 
1959 NOW BEING ACCEPTED 





The Director of Admissions 
2641 Hudson Blvd., Jersey City 6, N. J. 
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ly through one of their number, the Catholics told o 
their gratitude for the privilege of sharing in the week; 
activities and begged to explain the spirit in which they 
now withdrew from the group. They affirmed that, jj 
the spirit of the Lord’s words to John, they were fo, 
the group. Stating their conviction that at Mass the 
would kneel before the very sacrifice of Christ, lifted 
there above place and time, they promised remep. 
brance of the group before the altar and asked, in tum, 
for prayerful remembrance by the rest. 

The power of Fr. van de Pol’s ideal was evinced }y 
the response given this effort on the part of the Catho. 
lics to express the deep feeling which both the ci. 
cumstances and their faith had called forth. What they 
said was gratefully and warmly received. 

What the Catholic experiences in the Danforth cop. 
ferences, then, is a week of professionally oriented 
community life; a community life infused, however, 
with a spirit of charity, patience, thoughtfulness, te. 
spect, mutual service and probing concern for the 
common task of the teacher-scholar, especially as this 
task involves spiritual and moral responsibility. He ex. 
periences a week capable of unique stimulation to his 
own faith and of unique opportunity to express that 
faith in action and perhaps in word before men of good 
will. What purposes the Lord may finally wish to fulfil 
through the Danforth Fellowship he cannot know, But 
that he and his fellow Catholics may assist the fulfil 
ment of those purposes with increasing intelligence, 
with full charity and with proper principles must be 
his earnest hope and prayer. 


November 


is a song of brown and the red 
of late, tall zinnias 

which along a garden fence 
hold on to life 


November is the wind in 
apple trees, that stand 
undaunted though their fruit 
pared by the knife 


long since is in the jars 

of country people’s basements. 
November is a life that has 
said “yes” to hope 


and given days to night, 

and warmth to cold, 

and to the winter dried-up branches 
where we used to grope 


for grapes. November 

is the earth not asking why 
there is such beauty 

in the things that die. 


SisTER Mary FarrHu, 0.5. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCE 
IN THE DOMINICAN TRADITION 


Rosary College 


River Forest, Illinois 


—scholarly faculty 

—small classes 

—complete cultural and social program 
—modern buildings on thirty-acre campus 
—international student enrollment 


—student self government 











College of St. Teresa 


Kansas Citv, Missouri 


A LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Degrees of Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science in Nursing. State Teacher’s 
Certificate on Elementary and Secondary 
Levels. 


FuLLy ACCREDITED 


conducted by 
The Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet 
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| Viterbo College 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


College for Women conducted by the 
Franciscan Sisters of Perpetual Adoration 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Offers B.A. and B.S. degrees with majors in 
art, biology, chemistry, education, English, his- 
tory, home economics, Latin, music, sociology, 
medical technology and Bachelor of Art Educa- 
tion and Music Education. 


For information write The Registrar, Viterbo 
College, 815 South Ninth Street, La Crosse, 
Wisconsin. Residence facilities in the new 
Marian Hall. 
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FONTBONNE 
COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


four-year liberal arts college conducted 
by Sisters of St. Joseph of Carondelet for 
resident and day students 


ACCREDITED BY NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
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SALVE REGINA COLLEGE 


Newport, RHODE IsLAND 


A four-year liberal arts college for women 
with courses leading to the 
A.B. and B.S. for students concentrating in 
NURSING 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


For further information address—The Registrar 














College of | 
Mount St. Vincent 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson 
New York 71, New York 


Fully Accredited 
Catholic Liberal Arts College 


for Women 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 































State of the Question 





BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN HOME AND SCHOOL 


Mrs. Le Boeuf, who teaches at Holy Names Academy, Seattle, and 
has two daughters in Catholic grade schools, is well qualified 
to discuss the lack of communications between Catholic homes and 
Catholic schools—and to suggest ways to cope with the problem. 


Catuo.ics don’t know enough about 
their schools. For all the exchange of 
ideas that takes place between the av- 
erage parishioner and the Sisters who 
teach his children, one or the other 
might as well live on the moon. A sort 
of “serge curtain” surrounds the parish 
convent like a ten-foot wall. 

Why? The reasons are deep-seated 
and many. The Catholic who has not 
been associated with Sisters as an adult, 
that is, whose association with them 
terminated when he graduated from 
high school and was not re-established 
until his oldest child entered the first 
grade, carries a schoolboy (or school- 
girl) deference toward Sisters in gen- 
eral. This may be admirable but is hard- 
ly conducive to good communication, 
nor does it always prevent the same 
Catholic from criticizing the Sisters 
loudly and eloquently when they are 
not around. 

The Sister who greets our child at 
the door of the first-grade classroom 
may, indeed, be Sister Mary Xenia, but 
in our mind’s eye we see her as Sister 
Severia, who took away our jacknife 
or our Nancy Drew book in a sixth- 
grade geography class. We say “Yes, 
Sister” and “No, Sister” in response to 
her remarks and would no more think 
of offering a suggestion or questioning 
her behavior than we would of greeting 
the pastor with a Masonic handshake. 
Think I'm exaggerating? Talk to your 
neighbors. Find out how many mothers 
spend a sleepless night before taking 
some home-school problem to Sister 
Superior. Incredible situation, isn’t it? 
One woman—due to economics, custom 
and occasional indifference, the home- 
school relationship usually depends on 
the female parent—is afraid to approach 
another woman. Yet in addition to the 
common faith they surely share, they 
have a mutual interest in a particular 
child and often a common national, edu- 
cational and social background. The 
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situation is more incredible still, when 
we consider that the issue between them 
immediately concerns the child in 
whom they have this common interest. 

Sometimes there is in the parent’s 
mind, as he or she approaches such a 
meeting, the recollection of an unpleas- 
ant experience with this or another Sis- 
ter. Novice-mistresses try to smooth the 
rougher corners of the personalities sub- 
mitted to their care, but even Sisters 
are human; and if we insisted on para- 
gons of perfection to staff our schools, 
it would be a long time between 
classes. Besides, it doesn’t make sense 
to generalize about Sisters on the basis 
of a single unpleasantness, which may 
have been due to catching Sister on a 
bad day or perhaps to catching that 
rare Sister to whom life is pretty much 
a series of bad days. Parents are ex- 
pected to be reasonably mature. I once 
met a barber who greatly irritated me; 
I have not let my hair grow because of 
it. 

In the relationship between Sisters 
and parents, lack of familiarity breeds 
if not contempt, at least misunderstand- 
ing. The Sisters’ schedule, which may 
appear to the layman unnecessarily 





rigid and even a little antisocial, is es- 
sential to the avoidance of chaos in the 
convent. No sane person would enter a 
packed classroom five mornings a week 
for the kind of remuneration the Sisters 
receive without strong spiritual motiva- 
tion. To keep that motivation strong, 
every one of them must be assured of 
enough time daily for her spiritual re- 
freshment. Hence, the Sisters should not 





be called from their spiritual exercises— 
nor from their meals or their rest, for 
that matter. But to the caller, who may 
or may not be a Catholic, and may be 
dialing a convent phone number for the 
first time, the quiet response, “Siste 
is at prayer,” sounds like a rebuke fo, 
sacrilege. One hangs up with a mun. 
bled apology and vague recollections of 
Huns, heretics and others who, like 
oneself, have “invaded the cloister. 
Simply adding a schedule of the Sisters 
free time to the other information which 
is sent to parents at the beginning of 
the school year could prevent embar. 
rassment on the part of parents calling 
the convent—and innumerable interrup. 
tions of the Sisters’ activities. 

Procrastination also contributes to the 
lack of good communication between 
Sisters and parents. In fact, if there is 
any one cause to the problem, it must 
surely be the tendency of both parents 
and Sisters to withhold discussions until 
antagonisms have mounted. Motivated 
perhaps by kindness, both sides are un- 
willing to bother each other with little 
things. Mother and Sister each knows 
the other is busy. Because there is no 
ordinary medium of communication, the 
little difficulty must become a big one, 
and one or both the interested parties 
must become agitated before any com- 
munication is established. The results 
are frequently disastrous. 

The issue is further confounded by 
the strange translations which children 
frequently make of adult remarks. 
Sister’s suggestion that “it would be 
nice” if each child brought a half dollar 
for the missions becomes, “Sister says 
we have to bring 50 cents tomorrow.” 
Mother’s lack of change at 8:05 A. M. 
is reported to Sister thus: “My mother 
says we can’t bring any money for the 
missions.” Both parents and_ teachers 
should be experienced enough with this 
process to recognize such a translation 
when they hear it. When we're antagon 
istic to begin with, however, we hear 
what we want to hear. 

The results can be felt both in general 
and in particular. Every year specific 
questions of school policy and proced- 
ure are raised in every parish; unfor 
tunately, they are not always raised 
where they can be answered. Instead 
they are discussed at the den mothers 
meeting, at the supermarket or over the 
back fence—where the Sisters can hardly 
be expected to defend themselves or 
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school policies. Not only does this type 
of criticism fail to enlighten anyone 
involved, but it gives scandal. Non- 
Catholics are bewildered by our in- 
sistence on placing our children in Cath- 
olic schools which we continually criti- 
cize. 

Both Catholics and non-Catholics fre- 
quently ask if Sisters are “allowed” to 
attend meetings of parish Parent- 
Teacher Associations. The answer is 
that most Sisters are free to participate 
in Parent-Teacher meetings (if they are 
not held during school hours) but fre- 
quently do not because they haven't 
been invited. True, every year there is 
a tea or a reception for the Sisters, but 
since in most parishes these events are 
social, the introduction of school prob- 
lems would be unwelcome and in poor 
taste, Sister Superior may even be asked 
to give an annual talk to the parents on 
school policy. If this is a purely unilat- 
eral report, if no pattern or practice of 
exchanging ideas exists within the 
group, if parents do not feel free to 
stand up in the meeting and discuss 
elements of school policy with her, such 
a program can hardly be said to serve 
the cause of communication—the very 
purpose for which Parent-Teacher 
groups are established. 


Getting Both Sides Together 


Parent-Teacher groups do not always 
serve their stated purpose. Many a 
harassed pastor, superior and _past- 
president of the PTA will readily admit 
this. Far from bringing parents and 
school authorities together, some groups 
act as a barrier to any exchange of 
ideas. When a parents’ group fails to 
accomplish its purpose, it is usually for 
one of two reasons. Either it has be- 
come purely economic, with all its 
corporate energy bent on raising money 
for the new steam kitchen or better 
athletic equipment; or it has become 
purely social and offers its members 
litle more than a monthly afternoon or 
evening out, a cup of tepid coffee, two 
homemade cookies (fourth-grade moth- 
ers this month!) and an opportunity for 
a chat with other parents. Both eco- 
nomic and social aspects surely have 
their place in a parents’ group but 
neither serves the primary purpose of 
such an organization, namely, the estab- 
lishment of rapport between parents 
and school. Indeed, during that month- 
ly chat are sometimes spawned the fac- 
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tional differences, irresponsible criti- 
cisms and misinformed judgments that 
have led some pastors or superiors to 
discourage parents’ groups as produc- 
tive of more harm than good. 

While routine problems can be dif- 
ficult and irritating, they are certainly 
not the most serious result of the lack 
of communication we have been dis- 
cussing. In the great silent void which 
all too frequently yawns between par- 
ents and teachers, far graver issues are 
buried than what should be the proper 
length for uniform-skirts and whether 
the patrol boys should be stationed at 
Maple and Fourth or Maple and Fifth. 
Questions as fundamental as the char- 
acter and quality of the education our 
children are receiving and the very ex- 
istence of Catholic schools can be lost 
sight of because there is no arrangement 
by which these questions can be 
brought under discussion. Catholic par- 
ents, for example, tend to think of the 
teacher shortage in Catholic schools as 
a problem which is temporary and local 
in character. It is neither. Pupils are 
entering our schools four times faster 
than girls are entering the teaching 
sisterhoods. For our elementary and 
secondary schools alone we will need 
approximately 50,000 additional teach- 
ing Sisters by 1970. These are stagger- 
ing facts, and facts basic to understand- 
ing the necessity for crowded class- 
rooms, “split classes” and the increased 
use of lay teachers with a consequent 
rise in the cost of Catholic education. 
A surprising number of Catholic parents 
are unaware, or are aware in only the 
dimmest sort of way, of these facts. 

The Sisters would have as much to 
gain as the parents, if the two groups 
frequently got together. The Sisters in 
our schools come from families much 
like our own, and teaching is certainly 
not a job which puts one out of touch 
with life. However, the Sister who has 
not been part of ordinary family life 
for ten, or twenty, or thirty years may 
have to be reminded, now and again, 
that the eight-foot dining room table 
around which she envisions her charges 
doing their homework has, in most 
modern homes, been replaced by a 
drop-leaf affair in a dining-ell, which it 
often shares with the television set and 
the baby’s play pen. Standards of dis- 
cipline vary from one decade to the 
next. Both parent and teacher need to 
know that differences exist in their 
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points of view and what these differ- 
ences are, if the child they are both 
trying to educate is not to emerge a 
tattered bird from a game of disciplin- 
ary badminton. Besides, discussions be- 
tween parents and teachers as to the 
methods and procedures which best 
serve our children’s needs might reveal 
a surprising lack of unanimity among 
parents themselves. There are nearly as 
many opinions on how best to exercise 
parental authority as there are parents. 

None the less, the multiplicity of 
opinions represented in any parent- 
teachers organization should not dis- 
courage attempts to bring both groups 
together; rather it should point up the 
need for such a meeting and the need 
for more than vague good intentions of 
better understanding. Some specific pro- 
gram of action will be necessary in most 
parishes to establish new avenues of 
communication or to reopen old ones 
clogged by years of disuse. No one plan 
will answer the needs of all parishes. 
In a parish where no parents’ group 
exists, perhaps one is needed. Or per- 
haps good liaison between home and 
school can be accomplished through an 
already existing group, such as the So- 


dality, the Altar Society, the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine or the 
Christian Family Movement. 


A Concrete Proposal 


One of the best suggestions thus far 
offered for better communication [The 
problem has certainly been recognized 
by Catholic educators: “Communica- 
tion” was the theme for the 1957 con- 
vention of the National Catholic Edu- 
cation Association] came from Sister 
Ritamary, C.H.M., editor of the Sister 
Formation Bulletin. Speaking to the 
1957 Convention of Kappa Gamma Pi, 
the Catholic honorary sorority, Sister 
urged the scheduling of panel discus- 
sions made up of Sisters, clergy and 
laity to deal with basic issues of mutual 
concern. The influence of home and 
school in the education of the child, 
home and school concepts of authority, 
the role of the home and school in en- 
couraging religious vocations are some 
of the topics which have been sug- 
gested. The prepared talks should only 
be a springboard; the real profit will 
come from the floor discussion. Teachers 
and parents will not see eye to eye on 
every detail of school policy. 


A word of caution may be in orde 
here. The administrators of the parish 
school are doing a difficult job, frequent. 
ly without all the needed equipment 
and staff. To confront them with a long 


list of “questions,” which from. their 
tone and content should more properly 
be called grievances, and to give them 
the impression that what they are doing 
is badly received would be more than 
discouraging—it would be enough ty 
make a saint cranky and would hardly 
advance home and school relationships, 
Specific problems can_ easily be 
answered one by one as they arise, once 
the exchange of ideas has been initiated 
and a spirit of understanding and coop. 
eration achieved. This attitude would 
be the natural product of a home-school 
discussion group and will cut a tre. 
mendous hole in the “serge curtain.” 
Every year, on the first Sunday of 
September or thereabouts, we pay cél- 
lective lip service to the Christian con- 
cept that both home and school exist 
solely for the child and are natural 
partners in his education. Frequent 
communication between partners will 
make that partnership a fact. 
RosEMARY LE Boeur 
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OUR MAN IN HAVANA 
By Graham Greene. Viking. 247p. $3.50 


THE EMPTY SHRINE 
By William E. Barrett. Doubleday. 322p. 
$3.95 


These two novels provide an interesting 
contrast in technique. Greene’s, though 
dealing with what is apparently a more 
superficial theme (he calls his book one 
of his “entertainments,” as distinguished 


by now that he has been weaving his 
“information” out of whole cloth, he is 
“kicked upstairs” in the intelligence 
service, so that the top brass will not 
have to reveal its incompetence. 

The book is something of a spoof on 
the devious omnicompetence of nation- 
al cloak-and-dagger operations. It is also 
a somewhat sobering dramatization of 
the extent to which those operations 
can impinge on innocent lives. As ever 
Greene is the master of plot and sus- 


she had had the vision and those who 
scoffed. 

At this juncture a young American 
newspaperman who believes that all 
such visions (at Lourdes, Fatima, La 
Salette and wherever) are manufac- 
tured either by the mendacity of chil- 
dren or by the manipulated sugges- 
tions of their elders, comes to the village 
to unmask the deceit. What happens 
can be predicted. The scoffer falls in 
love with the “visionary” (but Mr. Bar- 
rett manages to resist the temptation to 
make the affection mutual); he experi- 
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tagonists are. 

As a matter of fact, Greene’s char- 
acters—like most in all his books—are 
not very admirable, however human 
and convincing they may be. Mr. 
Wormold is a rather drab, Casper Mil- 
quetoastish seller of vacuum cleaners in 
Havana. His Catholic wife has left him, 
and, without any religion himself, he is 
faithful to his promise to see that his 
rather precocious and somewhat stupid- 
ly pious daughter is raised as a Cath- 
lic. She has pretty expensive tastes and 
it is mainly because of his weak-willed 
efforts to satisfy them that Wormold 
gets caught up in the intrigues of inter- 
national spying. 

He is no spy at all; he does not know 
the first thing about it. But in order to 
keep on receiving the steady money 
from London he invents a number of 
“informants.” But then people in Cuba 
who happen to have the same names 
as his “informants” begin to disappear 
or get uncomfortably murdered. His in- 
formation to London is being tapped, 
and so, willy-nilly, trapped by his own 
mendacity, he does become a spy. 

When things get too hot, he is re- 
called to London, and though it is clear 
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Why Professors Come and Go 


THE ACADEMIC MARKETPLACE 
By Theodore Caplow and Reece J. McGee. 
Basic Books. 262p. $4.95 


This volume represents the first attempt 
of a sociological team to apply some of 
the methods of sociological research to 
one of the pressing problems currently 
facing that social institution which is 
the American college or university. The 
authors chose the problem of the faculty 
labor market as a particularly signifi- 
cant one, and examined the cases of va- 
cancy and replacement in the liberal- 
arts departments of nine major univer- 
sities during the academic years 1954- 
55 and 1955-56. 

The authors attempted to discuss 
each case with the chairman of the de- 
partment concerned and with one peer, 
a member of the department closest in 
rank and age to the man who left. Re- 
sults of the interviews are summarized 
in tables. There are also a few statisti- 
cally significant correlations. The major 
part of the book, however, consists of 
a running commentary by the authors. 


This commentary is liberally salted with 
highly interesting quotations from the 
interviews. The book concludes with a 
series of recommendations for improve- 
ment in faculty personnel policies in 
general and faculty hiring practices in 
particular. 

To judge by the dust jacket, the pub- 
lishers evidently felt, as does this re- 
viewer, that the book will command a 
fairly wide sale and interest because of 
the remarks quoted from interviews, 
e.g.: “Our requirements are purely 
mathematical. No one gives a damn if 
you can teach.” 

The conclusions reached and the 
recommendations presented merely sub- 
stantiate those presented by Lloyd S. 
Woodburne in Faculty Personnel Poli- 
cies in Higher Education (Harper, 
1950). However, the recommendations 
given in this book do not show the sensi- 
tivity represented by such an experi- 
enced administrator as Woodburne. 

There can be no doubt that the fac- 
tors at work in the academic labor 
market are of great importance in these 
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days of rising enrolments and teacher 
shortages. This situation, of course, 
concerns the college and university ad- 
ministrator in a special way. But it also 
concerns everyone interested in higher 
education and casts an interesting light 
on our social and cultural history. If 
our institutions of higher learning are 
to fulfill properly their important role 
in developing a capable and maturely 
intelligent generation, they must be 
stafted by a teaching faculty which rep- 
resents the highest elements of integrity, 
scholarship and vision present in our 
adult population. Teaching staffs of 
such quality cannot be recruited, how- 
ever, unless every effort is made to pro- 
mote the prestige of the college protes- 








sor. Such prestige must be supple- | 


mented by the normal accompaniment 
of prestige in our society, commensu- 
rate financial recognition. This requires, 
of course, continued and extended finan- 
cial support of the institutions within 
which a superior faculty can work effec- 


tively. 


The authors have produced a highly | 
readable book which emphasizes in a | 


dramatic way the problems of the teach- 


ing profession. College and university | 


administrators will not find the book 


surprising, but they will find it very in- | 


teresting. 


Ideal of Ideals 


LIFE OF CHRIST 


Paut C. REINERT | 


By Most Rev. Fulton J. Sheen. McGraw- | 


Hill. 559p. $6.50 


Those who have seen Bishop Sheen on | 


television or heard him in the pulpit— 
and who can count their number?—will 
welcome his latest book. Of the many 
titles which have issued from his pen 
this may well become the most popular 
and most influential. In view of the sub- 
ject matter and its inspiring treatment, 
it deserves that distinction. 

This Life of Christ does not enter into 
questions of exegesis, biblical criticism, 
history or geography. Though it is not 
a mere collection of sermons, it ap- 
proaches more nearly the homily. Much 
of its material, it would appear, has 
been preached at one time or another, 
for the style is that of an orator, There 
is the apt example, the figurative lan- 
guage, the juxtaposition of ideas by a 
stiking comparison or contrast and 
often by a paradox, all of which are 
familiar to Bishop Sheen’s audiences. 

The most notable feature of all is the 
author's ability to bring out the drama- 
tic qualities inherent in a scene. This is 
evident throughout the entire book, but 
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especially in such scenes as the tempta- 
tions in the desert, the conversation 
with the Samaritan woman, and above 
all in his account of the Passion. 

The author, first of all, supplies an 
explanatory background to the event he 
is treating and then goes on to bring 
out its meaning. His interpretation is 
personal. In applying a lesson, he ranges 
wide over individual, family and social 
problems. Often he singles out com- 
munism as the antithesis of Christianity. 

But if there is one theme that pre- 
vails, it is the theme of the Cross. Since 
Christ is the heart and core of Chris- 
tianity, the reader will come away from 
this book with a deeper insight into the 
meaning of the Christian life. Preachers 
especially will find it an abundant 
source of suggestive ideas for sermons 
and retreats. BERNARD J. MURRAY 


ROSMINI: Priest, Philosopher and Patriot 
By Claude Leetham. Helicon. 508p. $7.50 


The life and achievements of Antonio 
Rosmini-Serbatti (1797-1855) are little 
known in this country. A limited num- 
ber of people are aware that some prop- 
ositions, drawn from his writings, were 
condemned by the Holy Office late in 
the 19th century. But the man’s work 





in and tor the Church, his role in the 
movement for the integration of Italy, 
and the personality itself of the man— 
of these matters there has been general 
ignorance. The present work, by an 
English member of the religious con- 
gregation which Rosmini founded, is 
superbly enlightening. It is a convincing 
portrayal of a remarkable figure. 

The friend of Popes and of statesmen, 
of artists and literary figures, Rosmini 
towered over the Italy of his day. It 
was a time when the Italians, divided 
into petty and impotent states, began 
bestirring themselves to achieve unity 
and national dignity. Rosmini played a 
prominent role in this movement, though 
seeking to influence events more through 
his pen than through direct political ac- 
tion. His was always the voice of mod- 
eration, pleading for a united and demo- 
cratic Italy based on Christian prin- 
ciple. But it was a time of extremism; 
it was not a propitious period for the 
moderates. 

The man’s interests were truly univer- 
sal. Of high intellectual endowments, 
he was attracted to many different fields 
of inquiry. He authored over 50 volumes 
on a variety of subjects, and engaged 
in a voluminous correspondence. He 
sought to build a Christian synthesis of 
knowledge, combining the new learning 


with the old. Though Thomism suffered 
from serious neglect at the time, he was 
devoted to the Angelic Doctor. If he 
stumbled in his own speculative think. 
ing, it was no doubt owing to the fag 
that he had to blaze his own trails jy 
the philosophical jungle of that day, 4 
flourishing tradition of authentic Thom. 
ism simply did not then exist. 

Above all, he was a man of deep and 
intense spirituality, and unflagging jp 
his loyalty to the Church. Though bom 
to considerable wealth, he showed ap 
interest in things spiritual from an early 
age. Central to his life was the theme of 
charity. His possessions were used for 
the support of charitable and religious 
enterprises. The religious congregation 
which he founded after his ordination 
to the priesthood, the Institute of Char. 
ity, rapidly spread beyond the borders 
of Italy. 

He was the object of bitter attacks, 
both as regards his person and his views, 
Though these attacks are often at 
tributed to the Jesuits, Rosmini’s biogra- 
pher points out that some of his warmest 
defenders belonged to the Society of 
Jesus. It is quite clear that there was no 
en bloc offensive of the Society against 
him, though individual Jesuits did 
forcefully assail him. Throughout the 
ordeal Rosmini preserved generally a 
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serene countenance, professing his com- 
plete readiness to submit to any adverse 
judgment against himself. His works 
were examined by Rome in the 1850’s, 
but nothing was found repugnant to 
faith or morals. Some views expressed 
in his posthumous writings, however, 
were later censured. 

An absorbing and inspiring tale is 
told in this book. The author writes ex- 
ceptionally well and unfolds his account 
in a sober and factual manner. The fre- 
quently quoted excerpts from the writ- 
ings of Rosmini enhance the book’s 
character as an authentic picture of one 
of Italy’s outstanding personalities as 
well as one of the noblest figures of the 
modern Church. 

Francis E. MCMAHON 


THE BLACK BOOK ON RED CHINA: 
The Continuing Revolt 
By Edward Hunter. Bookmailer. 172p. $2 


This slender volume is frankly propa- 
gandist. It was commissioned as an in- 
temational public service by the Com- 
mittee of One Million (against the Ad- 
mission of Communist China to the 
United Nations). An advance edition 
was rushed off the press in time for dis- 
tribution to all UN delegations before 
the opening of the 13th Session of the 
General Assembly on Sept. 16. It was 
hoped that the book, by showing the 
true face of Chinese communism, would 
close the ranks of free men and nations, 
and help balk the entrance of Red China 
toa place in the UN. The book was 
prepared by Edward Hunter, news- 
paper man and author of two books on 
brainwashing, in cooperation with In- 
temational Research on Communist 
Techniques, Inc. 

According to Warren R. Austin, hon- 
orary chairman of the Committee of 
One Million, “This is the first time that 
the crimes committed by the so-called 
People’s Republic of China . . . are 
documented under one cover.” 

The documentation that can be pro- 
vided in a small volume is naturally 
sketchy. Hence this book will have lim- 
ited value for the scholar. As for the 
general reader, who may readily disre- 
gard the interwoven argument against 
seating Red China in the UN, the chief 
interest of The Black Book will lie in its 
graphic portrayal of the hideous regime 
which saddled itself on the backs of the 
unhappy Chinese people during the last 
decade, 


In perusing the book, the conviction 
aises that Mao has tormented and 
purged his 600 million subjects with a 

ess disregard of human rights and 
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dignity that out-Herods Stalin in hj 
cruelest phases. If the Soviet Solomg 
of Marxism lashed his citizens with 
whips, the Red Roboam of the East hy 
beaten his populace with scorpions, As 
Hunter says (p. 151): 


Fordham University 


Founded in 1841—Conducted by the Jesuits Red China’s crimes against hua 


ity . . . are perpetrated on sucha 
broad canvas and with such sweep: 
strokes that a normal person fai 
grasp their enormity, but is ineling 
to think of them as a figure of speech, 
unrelated to reality. 


Readers of The Black Book will be 
especially intrigued by the chapters g 
the extent of slave labor in Red Ching 
the perverse jurisprudence which hys 
completely subverted the concept of 
law, and the chapters which show the 
manner in which the regime of Map 
strives to uproot the institutions of ree 
gion and the family. Chapter 10, which 
describes Peking’s use of the new ste 
ence of brainwashing and the genocide, 
has a horrid fascination all its own, 

“If you have tears, prepare to shed 
them now,” would be a fair warning tp 
the compassionate reader who delyes 
into this gruesome tale of the agony of 
a nation whose weeping dampens the 
curtain Mao Tse-tung has drawn across 
his chamber of horrors. L. C. McHugg 
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THE YOUNG ONES 
By Bishop James E. Walsh. Farrar, Stim 
& Cudahy. 213p. $3.50 


LOYOLA UNIVERSITY 


OF LOS ANGELES A 
lal. 


The other day by chance I happened of 
a box of snapshots I had taken durin 
my eight years in Shanghai. It was a joy 
to see old faces again and old familiar 
landmarks; but the joy soon gave way 
to sadness, as I kept asking myseél 
where the old friends had gone, 
were those who had been innoce at fi 
children ten years ago thinking and dé 
ing now, what was left of this or th 
school or church? 

Bishop Walsh’s book had the same #70 
effect on me, for his vignettes were 
companion pieces to my photos. The 
lively children he describes are, I feat, 
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only memories, replaced in reality by 
the “Blue Ants,” as another writer has 


| described China’s hundreds of millions 
| today, both young and old—regimented 
| automatons mouthing the same Marxist 


clichés. If only there were yet the wilt) 
some toddlers swamping the priests ang” 


| sisters in mission compounds! I was 0F 
| dained priest in the St. Ignatius Churel 
| to which Catherine in the sixth story 


sneaked a ride on the bus, so she 
join the Lady of Lourdes devotions. Do 
the children still pack it to the doors? 
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Such retiections make this book a sad, The Popular DAILY MISSALS of the U.S.A. 


nostalgic one. But saddest of all is the 


seventh chapter, the picture of the ALL NEW UP-TO-DATE 
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priest, refugee from his mission in the 
interior, wondering just how much he 
was helping along “the great plan of 
divine Providence leading to the ad- 
yancement of the universe” by teaching 
English to four Chinese boys. 

Bishop Walsh was, no doubt, writing 
of himself, almost the last foreign priest 
in China, forced to be a helpless witness 
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Catholics in their loyalty to God despite Leather 9.50 360 

an ever increasing persecution from the 

godless Reds. Maurice F. Meyers 
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A Study in Worldliness 


By Louis Kronenberger. Knopf. 314p. 
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stridently impolitic for living in an age | 
of double-dealing whispers. 

Queen Anne, by way of contrast, 
was probably the dullest woman in 
England. She could read a speech well 
in public but could not carry on a 
conversation. She read works on re- 
ligious subjects and then sought the 
pleasures of the table. Mr. Kronen- Last year through the thoughtful generosity of a friend we received a year’s 
berger refuses to commit himself on 


the issue whether Anne drank heavily : ; : : 
out of a teacup. that “AMERICA is a challenge in a sense to the mature mind. Current events, 











AN ACTUAL LETTER 





Editor: 
subscription to your thought-provoking, lucid periodical. He said at the time 


Shortly after her accession to the education, the theatre, literature are all treated by some of the top-notch 
government, Anne threw her affairs 
into the hands of the Tories. Sarah, an 
imepressible Whig, was determined to Perhaps the best testimony of my enjoyment of this gift is to say that you 
make the Queen feel friendly toward 
her friends. The only things the two 
headstrong women disagreed about to hearing from you each week! 
were politics and religion. In trying to Sincerely, 

te these not inconsequential dif- 
ferences, the Queen found Sarah a | Why don’t you give AMERICA this Christmas? ED. | 
billy and Sarah created the fatal im- 


i sion that she found Anne a bore. SE AL A Ee eae 
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authorities.” 


NANA 


will find my check enclosed to cover the ensuing year. I shall look forward 
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The Continental war was the most 
important event of a stodgy reign and 
a brilliant era. Sarah supported Marl- 
borough, England’s greatest military 
genius, and demanded that he support 
her in her political battles at home on 
his behalf. The Whig price for continu- 
ing the war against Louis XIV of 
France was the appointment of Sun- 
derland as one of the two Secretaries 
of State. Sunderland was Sarah’s son- 
in-law. She pressed and pestered the 
Queen, who detested Sunderland, to 
make the appointment. Sunderland got 
the job. Sarah won—and lost the resent- 
ful Queen’s friendship. 

For Mr. Kronenberger, the unity of 
the story rests in the worldly nature of 
everything that attracted and affected 
the Duke and Duchess of Marlborough. 
Sarah always knew what she wanted. 
She was exceptional in that her meth- 
ods were obstreperous and unorthodox. 
Mr. Kronenberger has given us a vivid, 
sparkling and appealing portrait of a 
high-born and ill-bred woman who was 
always, in good or bad fortune, inex- 
tinguishably herself. 


Joun J. O'Connor | 


THE MEMOIRS OF FIELD-MARSHAL 
MONTGOMERY 

By Field-Marshal the Viscount Mont- 
gomery of Alamein, K.G. World. 478p. $6 


These memoirs generate far more light 
than heat. Without ignoring the con- 
troversy that swirled around him, Mont- 
gomery presents his wartime and post- 
war experience as a military servant of 
the Atlantic alliance in a direct and ob- 
jective fashion that deserves a hearing. 
They reveal him as a dedicated soldier 
who habitually took himself, his pro- 
fession and his several missions serious- 
ly, but who retained the balance to re- 
sist corruption inhering in great power. 
His thoughtful survey of postwar prob- 
lems confronting the Atlantic alliance 
will encourage all who still foresee a 
viable peace. 

Readers interested in military leader- 
ship will enjoy Montgomery’s analysis 
of the beaten Eighth Army he took over 
in 1942. His conclusion that it needed 
both “a master and a mascot,” and his 
account of how he filled both roles, am- 
plifies brilliantly the axiom that wars 
are won in the hearts of men. Equally 
timely is his insistence that, in any 
coalition, every problem impinges dif- 
ferently on each of the members. He is 
at his best when he insists that sound 
policies for the alliance as a whole can 
be achieved only after each partner 
champions vigorously its own basic 
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needs. Otherwise, he says, united action 
degenerates into sterile compromise. 

Montgomery turns sound military ar- 
gument upon the charge that he refused 
to move before his armies held over- 
whelming power. Instead, he says, he 
simply contended that the partners 
should agree in advance upon a firm 
plan, delegate full field command to a 
general who saw clearly how his cam- 
paign should develop, and then support 
all reasonable demands for completing 
the campaign quickly. Montgomery im- 
plies that his critics objected not to his 
unwillingness to move without “every- 
thing,” but to his aversion to jumping 
off before the plan was firm or to settling 
honest differences between partners by 
competition among allied armies while 
fighting a common enemy. 

In the same vein Montgomery im- 
plies that the basic strategic disagree- 
ment between him and General Eisen- 
hower actually mirrored a sharp diver- 
gence in the views of their respective 
political superiors. Because Britain sim- 
ply could not afford to prolong the war 
into 1945, he advocated a plan for 
quicker victory that might have pro- 
duced a negotiated peace with Ger- 
many, while Eisenhower insisted upon 
accepting the cost of defeating Germany 
completely. 

For all of his restraint and objectivity, 
Montgomery retains vigorous faith in 
his own considered judgments. Yet he 
admits error and finds praise for his pro- 
fessional partners. Throughout one feels 
the impact of a strong intellect con- 
vinced that sound performance is the 
least any nation or alliance deserves 
from its military servants. 

W. H. RusseELu 


ALL IN ONE LIFETIME 
By James F. Byrnes. Harper. 432p. $5 


A distinguished public servant and dedi- 
cated statesman from South Carolina 
here presents his autobiography. Mr. 
Byrnes was elected seven times to the 
U. S. House of Representatives, twice 
to the Senate; he was an associate jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, “assistant 
President” under Roosevelt during the 
war years, Secretary of State in the Tru- 
man administration and finally Gover- 
nor of his native State. 

“Jimmie” Byrnes’ public life coin- 
cides with perhaps the most dramatic 
years of American history, in which he 
himself played no smali part. While his 
book does not pretend to be a history of 
the times, his thumbnail sketches of the 
behind-the-scene actions he created or 





Participated in as “assistant President” 
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and Secretary of State offer the neo- 
phyte countless peepholes to catch a 
passing glimpse of governmental policy 
in the making. His story reveals the ex- 
citing but difficult role he had in the 
mobilization of the country for war and 
peace. His demonstrated ability to get 
along with people and his understand- 
ing of the legislative process made him 
an invaluable trouble-shooter for the 
President. These same qualities helped 
him solve the early disputes among the 
“czars” of the alphabetical agencies, the 
coal miners and the railroad operators. 

Though Mr. Byrnes knew that his re- 
jection as the Vice-Presidential candi- 


date in the 1944 campaign had been 
maneuvered by Ed Flynn and Roose- 
velt, he did not refuse to assist the 
President at Yalta, where he saw Alger 
Hiss in action. Speaking of Yalta, Byrnes 
makes several points. He did not believe 
that Hiss had any direct detrimental in- 
fluence on the President; Hiss did not 
sit at the conference table and until 
Feb. 10, 1946, when he was Secretary 
of State, Byrnes did not know that there 
had been “a formal agreement signed by 
the Big Three” at Yalta in regard to 
China. 

As Secretary of State Mr. Byrnes at- 
tended the London, Moscow and Paris 
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Here is the definitive biography of one of the great Doctors of the 
Church written by a member of his own Spanish order of Carmelites. 
Using the techniques of a good novelist, Padre Crisogono adds detail 
after detail to build a strong, vivid portrait of the great mystic. As 
someone who knows “the land of stones and saints” intimately, the 
author presents not only all the facts known about St. John, but 
gives a complete picture of the family, religious, and cultural back- 
ground that entered into and influenced his life. 


We meet the saint in the many roles of his rich life: devoted son 
and brother, university student, young monk, leader in the monastic 
reform, persecuted prisoner of fellow monks, director of souls, prior, 
co-reformer with St. Teresa of Avila, mystic, and writer of immortal 
prose and poetry. 


“Will become indispensable to all who study the subject for a long 
time to come .. . it has marked individuality, intuitive brilliance 
and breadth of outlook.”—-E. ALLIsonN PEERS 


“Very worthwhile . . . admirably referenced and documented.”— 


ANNE FREMANTLE 


19 illustrations. Map. Chronology. Notes. References. Index. 
At your bookseller $6.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 





The Presidential Election of 1880 


2 JESUIT STUDIES 

= by Herbert J. Clancy, S.J. 

oF This monograph is an analysis of the pres- 
° idential election of 1880. The writer has 
> fine-combed all the available documentary 
v evidence. The personal papers of James A. 


Garfield, Samuel J. Tilden, Thomas F. 
Bayard, Chester A. Arthur, as well as those 
of thirty-one other American politicians, 
have been carefully examined. The election 
was one of the closest and most exciting in 
all American history. Bribery, forgery, and 
religious bigotry formed the seamy side of 
an otherwise fair political contest. The loser, 
Hancock, was convinced that he had really 
been elected and then defrauded. The win- 
ner, Garfield, was promptly assassinated by 
a disappointed office seeker. The final chap- 
ter, which deals with Garfield’s close vic- 
tory and tragic death, is based in part on 
the assassin’s own letters. The monograph 
joins the company of four distinguished 
studies of presidential elections: Gammon’s 
study of the election of 1832, Fite’s study 
of the election of 1860, Coleman’s study of 


ty Press, 3445 North Ashland Avenue, Ch 


¥ the election of 1868, and Haworth’s study 
g of the election of 1876. Like these men, the 
e author has tried not to let Lord Acton’s 
wd warning, “The impartial historian can have 
< no friends,” keep him from being objective. 
> 

3 Cloth, x + 294 pages. $4.00 
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DUQUESNE UNIVERSITY 


Overlooking Pittsburgh’s Golden Triangle 


EIGHT SCHOOLS—Founded in 1878, Duquesne 
University consists of eight schools: College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences, School of Law, 
School of Business Administration, School of 
Pharmacy, School of Music, School of Educa- 
tion, School of Nursing, Graduate School. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL — Duquesne offers career 


training in more than 50 fields of instruction. 


FACILITIES—A new $2,500,000 building for the 
Schools of Law and Business Administration 
was opened this year. A completely equipped 
Little Theater, student-operated radio station 
and closed-circuit TV facilities are located on 
campus. 


LOCATION—Duquesne is located within walking 
distance of downtown Pittsburgh. 
Address: Director of Admissions 


Duquesne University, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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Peace Conferences where he experi. 
enced the intransigence of Stalin and 
Molotov. Because of alleged diplomatic 
silence towards the President during 
the Moscow conference, Truman je. 
buked Byrnes in a letter which he neve 
sent but which appeared in Hillman’; 
biography of Truman (p. 400). 

As Governor of South Carolina he has 
fought consistently for local rule and 
State rights and consequently has not 
accepted the recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court on segregation. 

Though the author treats too many 
important matters with a tantalizing 
brevity, this will not prevent his auto. 
biography, a salute to public service, 
from finding its place among the best. 
sellers. ARTHUR A. Nort 


MAN AND CRISIS 
By Jose Oretga y Gasset. Transl. by Mil. 
| dred Adams. Norton. 217p. $4.50 


The Spanish title of this little book of 
lectures by the late Senor Ortega y 
Gasset was En Torno a Galileo. If cryp- 
tic, it was at least suggestive. The Eng- 
lish title, Man and Crisis, is convention- 
ally journalistic and sociological. Actu- 
ally the book is another outline of a 
philosophy of history, another attempt 
to answer from a point of view essential- 
ly naturalistic-historical a characteristic 
question of our time: Whither mankind? 
Ortega converses disarmingly with his 
readers, obviously trying very hard to be 
clear; but the book is confusing, hard 
to read, and it trails off to an abrupt 
conclusion. 

Much of its first half is a presentation 
of Ortega’s favorite conception of cul- 
tural generation as the key factor in 
historical change. In still another vati- 
ant of the apparently eternal Hegelian 
struggle, Ortega’s men of 30 to 45 years 
of age rebel against his men of 45 to 
60, by some kind of law of cultural 
determinism, and in their victory set 
their stamp on their age, only in their 
turn to undergo the successful attacks 
of the next generation. 

Now, at least for the modern West, 
there surely is clear in the historical 
record a phenomenon we may well call 
the cultural generation; and one gener- 
ation does often set itself in outright 
revolt against its predecessor. The gen- 
eration of de Maistre and Chateaubr- 
and, for instance, set itself against that 
of the Enlightenment; ours of the 1920 
set itself against those we saw as prir 
dish, stuffy, genteel Victorians. But the 
rhythm of such changes is most irregu- 
lar; the length of a cultural generation 
varies; the cultural cycle—if that is the 
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best way to describe it—is at least as 
badly understood as the business cvcle. 
Ortega’s 15-year spans seem, in the 
face of the complexity of the facts, just 
one more Procrustean bed of the mind. 

Ortega does, however, go on from 
this problem of the cultural generation 
to a much broader one, that of the na- 
ture and fate of our modern civilization. 
In this book he is by no means as pessi- 
mistic as he was in his well-known 
Revolt of the Masses. He holds that each 
generation builds a part of a relatively 
slow but clear change, a change that is 
always a change in men’s ideas and sen- 
timents about the universe, A particular 
generation, however, comes to a crisis 
of crises, as did that of Galileo, and as 
ours, or at least one of our immediate 
successor generations, will come. 

Galileo marked the end of the Middle 
Ages and the beginning of modern 
times, the end of clear, undisputed 
Christianity and the beginning of the 
rationalism of the Enlightenment; our 
generation, or one soon to come, will 
see the end of these troubled times 
when men cannot accept historical 
Christianity and yet cannot find shallow 
rationalism adequate, and the begin- 
ning of a new Age of Faith (and hap- 
piness?), a faith not in stupid 18th- 
century reason, but in “vital reason.” 

I have no doubt been less than fair 
to Ortega in this brief outline. The 
book does have passages of insight; and 
to the historian of ideas it is most useful 
evidence that the dogmas of the En- 
lightenment are wearing thin. Ortega is 
indeed no Christian, but he is far from 
conventional positivism. This book, 
however, gives no clue to any new faith 
in prospect. “Vital reason,” like the 
“animal faith” of another Spanish phil- 
osopher, seems not much more than a 
play on words. CRANE BRINTON 


| New York Times Book Review 
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THE CHRISTIAN APPROACH TO 


| THE BIBLE 


Bv Dom Celestin Charlier. Translated by 
Hubert J. Richards, L.S.S. and Brendan 
Peters, $.T.L. “A basic, uncomplicated 
treatment of the Bible’s historical back- 
ground, the nature and significance of 
Old and New Testaments and the rela- 
tion of the Bible to the Church and its 
members. . . . This volume has the merit 
of clarity and comprehensiveness.”—The 


$4.00 


BIBLICAL SUBJECT INDEX 

Edited by William J. Kiefer, S.M. “A 
book for serious students, teachers, and 
librarians. . . . The book is most useful 
for putting one’s finger on verses which 
contain ideas rather than actual terms, 
e.g., the idea of justice rather than the 
word. This Index is a good Scriptural key 
for preachers and directors of retreats.” 
—America $4.50 


| THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE 


By Joseph Dillersberger. “A very careful 
analvsis and exposition of the Third Gos- 
pel from both the literary and devotional 
standpoint. Special attention is given to 
St. Luke’s manner of handling his ma- 
terial. His literary skill as well as his deep 
spiritualitv are traced down to the most 


minute details.”—America Sato 


| THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES 


OF AMERICA 

By John A. Hardon, S.J. “That this book 
is necessary and useful hardly needs to 
be stated. It is not only accurate; it is also 
quite objective. The author has striven to 
state the doctrine and rites of the various 
churches as clearly as possible.”—Books 
on Trial Paper $1.75 Cloth $5.00 


| THE APOCALYPSE OF ST. JOHN 


By H. M. Feret, O.P. After long vears of 


| study and thought, the author presents 


this interpretation of the last book of the 
Bible to lead other Christians to a fruit- 
ful study of, and meditation on, the 
Apocalypse. $4.00 


| THE COLLEGE READING SERIES 


ON MY OWN 
By Eleanor Roosevelt. Harper. 234p. $4 


This memoir is like a box of Whitman’s 
Sampler—jammed full of tasty bits, 
nothing too substantial but most enjoy- 
able. Since the writer makes no preten- 
sions of presenting a scholarly work, 
the reader should prepare for an enjoy- 
able visit with an alert and homey 
hostess. 

This chronicle of the years since the 
White House by an unusual, modest and 
tireless woman will hold the attention of 
most readers, particularly women, who 
can best appreciate topics such as ad- 
justment to widowhood. Mrs. Roose- 
velt makes 150 lectures a year, writes a 
Newspaper column, handles immense 
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A series of readings in the various social 
sciences and branches of philosophy in 
which the conclusions of competent schol- 
ars are presented on subjects of im- 
portance for Catholic students. 

Readings in the History of Western Civilize- 
tion, Volume 1, edited by Thomas P. Neill, 


| Ph.D. 
| Readings in the Philosophy of Nature, edited 
| by Henry J. Koren, C.S.Sp., $.T.D. 


Readings in Sociology, edited by Dr. Gor- 
don C. Zahn 

Readings in the History of Western Civiliza- 
—e Volume II, edited by Thomas P. Neill, 
Ph.D. 


$2.25 per volume 


A HISTORY OF THE 


CATHOLIC CHURCH 

By Ludwig Hertling, S.J. Translated by 

Anselm Gordon Biggs, O.S.B. “It is diffi- 

cult to find adequate words of praise for 

this calm, factual and absorbing survey of 

Church history.”—The Catholic sage 
7.50 


CONTEMPORARY MORAL 
THEOLOGY 

Volume I: Questions in 
Moral Theology 

By John C. Ford, S.J. and Gerald Kelly, 
S.J. “One looks forward to the promised 
further studies, and strongly urges con- 
fessors, preachers, professors and all seri- 
ous students of moral problems to begin 
immediately the acquisition of the series.” 
—Most Rev. John Wright, Bishop of 
Worcester $4.50 


SACRED DOCTRINE 

An Introduction to Theology 

By Edwin G. Kaiser, C.PP.S., $.T.D. As 
an introduction to the theology this book 
can be well recommended as a handbook 
for laymen, Sisters, and seminarians. 
“This book is indeed a real contribution 
to the field of theology, and congratula- 
tions are extended to Father Kaiser as its 
author.”—The Catholic Messenger $4.50 


CHURCH HISTORY 

Volume I: Christian Antiquity 

By Dr. Karl Bihlmeyer. Revised by Dr. 
Hermann Tuechle. Translated by Victor 
E. Mills, O.F.M. The greatest three-vol- 
ume Church History is now available in 
English. “Prodigious scholarship under- 
lies this summary presentation. The ap- 
proach to the subject is objective.”—Our 
Sunday Visitor $8.50 


HYMNS OF THE ROMAN LITURGY 
By Rev. Joseph Connelly, M.A. “It con- 
tains the Latin text of each hymn, a prose 
English translation, and copious notes 
both historical and textual. The book re- 
pays careful study.”—Review for Relig- 
ious $5.00 


DOGMATIC THEOLOGY 

By Msgr. G. Van Noort. Translated and 
revised by John J. Castelot, $.S. and Wil- 
liam R. Murphy, S.S. The first English 
translation of a world-famous series of 
theological tracts. “There is nothing now 
in English to compare with the present 
translation.”—The Priest 

Volume I: The True Religion $6.00 
Volume II: Christ’s Church $7.00 


THE WORSHIP OF THE CHURCH 
A Companion to Liturgical Studies 

By William J. O’Shea, S.S., D.D. “A com- 
prehensive view of the full scope of the 
liturgical life of the Church in Mass, sac- 
raments, sacramentals, and the Divine 
Office.”—The Sign $7.00 


THE STONYHURST SCRIPTURE 
MANUALS 

A new series combining deep and up-to- 
date learning with practical utility. Father 
C. C. Martindale, S.J. prepared the com- 
mentary and notes in collaboration with 
a staff engaged in teaching Scripture. 


Fundamental 


The Gospel According to St. Mark $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. John $3.00 
The Gospel According to St. Luke $3.00 


The Gospel According to St. Matthew $3.00 
The Acts of the Apostles $3.50 





Wherever good books are sold 
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Westminster, Maryland 
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THE BRIDGE 










VOLUME 11 
A Yearbook of Judae@- Christian Studies 
Edited by JOH DESTERREICHER 


The Bridge is devoted to an intellectual and spiritual 
encounter between Christians and Jews. Volume III at- 
tempts a Catholic evaluation of Martin Buber’s thought. 


“Notable throughout is a profound concern for sacred- 
ness in the lives of Christians and Jews.” 

— CEORGE N. SHUSTER 
“A splendid exhibition of Catholic learning and human- 
ity.”"— SHOLOM J. KAHN 


383 pages. & illustrations. $4.50. At better bookstores 
PANTHEON BOOKS, INC., New York 14, N.Y. 
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A Catholic College for Men 
CONDUCTED BY THE FRANCISCAN BROTHERS 





MORNING AND AFTERNOON SESSION 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Business Administration 


EVENING SESSION 
Bachelor of Business Administration 
BorO HALL DIVISION 
16 Court Street, Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 
... The Heart of Downtown Brooklyn .. . 
. . . Convenient To All Subways... 


FOR INFORMATION CONTACT: Director of Admissions 


ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 
35 Butler Street, Brooklyn 31, New York TRiangle 5-1210 
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correspondence, works for the American 
Association for the U. N. and other ep. 
deavors, entertains, travels abroad—and 
still finds time for family and friends, 
This story, if nothing else, is a lesson jp 
how to grow old. 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s experiences while 
working for the U. N. give us an inside 
look into the functioning of this body, 
Her observations on travel abroad are 
meant more as a political analysis than 
travelog comment. Among the many 
appraisals of world leaders, some are 
provocative. Politics is naturally a keen 
interest, and agreement or disagreement 
with the writer’s evaluation will prob- 
ably depend on the reader’s political in. 
clinations. 

Gossipy chatter about the family and 
public personages is interspersed fre- 
quently enough to keep the tone of the 
book intimate and light. To those who 
enjoy glimpses into the personal and 
public lives of important figures and 
who find a Niagara of opinions on a 
variety of subjects interesting—and 
many are interesting—this book will 
prove worth-while and help provide a 
little better understanding of our times. 

Tuomas R. Byrne 


THE WORK OF SAINT FRANCIS 
By MacKinlay Kantor. World. 107p. $2.75 


MacKinlay Kantor’s ability to dramatize 
in words the wretched and the lowly is 
well known to the readers of Anderson- 
ville. For those with weaker stomachs, 
The Work of Saint Francis will serve 
as more than adequate proof of this 
same gift. As short a book as Anderson- 
ville was long, this story of one nights 
adventure in the life of a little Spanish 
orphan boy is nevertheless filled with 
memorable pages. 

The ugly reality of the lot of the 
very poor is vividly conveyed in the 
deftly introduced flashback to the his- 
tory of young Blanco’s parents and if 
the descriptions of the petty thefts to 
which poverty drove him. But the av- 
thor is obviously not interested in por 
traying misery for its own sake. The 
story of Blanco’s escape from the re 
formatory to which he had been com- 
mitted —a reformatory supervised by 
Franciscan friars —is evocative of the 
tenderest compassion, human under 
standing and gentle humor. What Ka»- 
tor is saying, if the judgment be no 
mistaken, is that even the most humble 
life, the life of one whose material p0s- 
sessions, like Blanco’s, do not extend 
beyond a medal, a rosary and a towel, 
can be ennobled by acts of love. 

In this case it is the love of a little 
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SEATTLE 
UNIVERSITY 


(A Co-educational School located 
in the Queen City of the 
Northwest) 


offers You 


a wide variety of courses 
in the following schools: 


COLLEGE OF 
ARTS AND SCIENCES 


SCHOOL OF 
COMMERCE AND FINANCE 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


COLLEGE OF SISTER 
FORMATION 


GRADUATE SCHOOL 

EVENING DIVISION 

SUMMER SCHOOL 
ROTC UNIT 


For further information write: 





Director of Admissions 


SEATTLE UNIVERSITY 


Broadway and Madison 
Seattle 22, Wash. 
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“Educating Your Sons for Life—”’ 


The University of 


SANTA CLARA 
SANTA CLARA, CALIFORNIA 


College of Arts and Sciences 
Degrees offered: 
Bachelor of Arts, Bachelor of Science 


College of Business Administration 
Degree offered: 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce 


College of Law 
Degree offered: 
Bachelor of Law 


College of Engineering 
Degrees offered: 
Bachelor of Civil Engineering, Bachelor 
of Electrical Engineering, Bachelor of 
Mechanical Engineering 


A Graduate writes: “Having now come in 
contact with the products of engineering 
schools all over the country, I can only con- 
clude that Santa Clara is definitely among 
the best schools of engineering.” 

—B. G., Class ’52 


For Further Information and Brochure 
write The Registrar 


University of Santa Clara 
Santa Clara, California 
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boy for the crucified Lord and St. Fran- 
cis, moving him to an unselfish act of 
heroism; and the love of a thoroughly 
real and believable friar for this youth- 
ful, pitiable miscreant. 

The author’s years of residence in 
Spain have given his landscapes and 
his characterizations a clear ring of au- 
thenticity. It is, however, more than a 
surface appreciation, for he has caught 
also that peculiar endowment of all 
Mediterranean peoples: their compre- 
hending tolerance of the vagaries of 
fallen human nature. J. Epcar Bruns 


THE CAVALRYMAN 
By Harold Sinclair. Harper. 342p. $3.95 


The author of The Horse Soldiers, a 
story about Civil War cavalry raids be- 
hind Confederate lines in Mississippi, 
has written another novel of cavalry 
activity in a different area. This time 
it is the story of the Northwest Expedi- 
tion against the Sioux Indians in the 
Dakotas. The date is 1864, and the 
leader is the same Jack Marlowe. 

The force under Marlowe’s command 
is a combination of professional soldiers 
and green troops with political officers. 
The expedition is under orders to escort 
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HERE ARE FOUR 
NEW TITLES FROM 






faa] UNIVERSITY 
of NOTRE DAME 
PRESS 


/, .. Perfect for Religious and 
Laymen 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOL: 
A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY 
by Joseph H. Fichter, S. J. 
For: Teaching Priests, Sisters and 
Brothers, public and parochial 
school administrators, and parents 
of children in parochial “or 


THE MEANING OF 
SACRED SCRIPTURE 


by Rev. Louis Bouyer. 


For: Liturgists, Biblicists and lay 
people. $4.75 


GMA OF THE 
THIMMACULATE CONCEPTION 
Edited by Edward D. O’Connor, 
C.S.C. 
For: Theologians, Religious, lay 
people and religious P ssc 


interested in Marian doctrine. 
$10.00 


WORSHIP: THE LIFE OF THE 
MISSIONS 
by Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 
For: Missionaries and those con- 
nected in any way with foreign 
missions, and for liturgists. $4.75 


AT ALL 
BOOKSTORES 


UNIVERSITY OFNOTRE DAME PRESS 
NOTRE DAME, INDIANA 
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a Cardinal Stritch College 


MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 
A fully-accredited liberal arts college for women, 
conducted by The Sisters of St. Francis of Assist 
Course Offerings with Degrees 


Education, English, History, Home 
Modern Foreign Languages, 


Art, Biology, Chemistry, 
Economics, Latin, Mathematics, 
Music, Speech and Sociology. 


For further information write: The Registrar 




















MANHATTANVILLE 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART 


PURCHASE, NEW YORK 


DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Fine 
Bachelor of Music 


of Sacred Music 


Arts 


Bachelor 


Bulletin of Information and application forms 
may be obtained from the Registrar. 


WHite Plains 6-9600. 




















GEORGETOWN PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


Successful preparation for leading colleges and universities since 1789. 
Under Jesuit Fathers. Fully accredited. Seventh grade through high school. 
Ninety-three acres of campus and playing fields. Nine- hole golf course. Boys 
enjoy advantages of Washington. For catalog and view- -book address : Head- 
master, Box A, Garrett Park, Marvland. Suburban to Washington, D. C. 











Trinity College 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Founded in 1897 


Liberal Arts College For Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur 

















a wagon train across the Dakota terri. 
tory. “But the hostile attitude of the 
migrants to Army orders does not make 
Marlowe’s job easier, and when th 
military turn aside to attack the Siow 
at their Killdeer Mountain rendezyoy 
the settlers go on alone, thus incurring 
a full-scale attack by the Indians and, 
last-minute rescue by the soldiers. 

Meanwhile, Marlowe engages in the 
greatest battle of whites and redme 
in the 19th century, advancing ove 
virtually impassable approaches and 
forcing the Sioux to retire westward, 4 
romantic element arises from the pres. 
ence in the w agon train of an attrae- 
tive young woman moving west with 
her small brother, but there js yo 
permanent attachment. 

Mr. Sinclair is skilful in describing 
the difficulties of travel on the uppe 
reaches of the Missouri River, the life 
at frontier posts and the terrible journey 
through the Bad Lands. He provides a 


| clear view of the obstacles surmounted 
| by those who pushed the U.S. fron. 


| tiers to the 


Pacific coast. It is a thrilling 
story well told, and it demonstrates that 
not all the fighting of the Civil War 
period was aimed at the Confederacy. 
WituiaM D. Hoyr Jr 


HOUSE OF MANY ROOMS 
By Robin White. Harper. 214p. $3.50 


It is a real pleasure to read a novel 
written by a voung American author 
who isn’t “angry,” “beat” or noticeably 
inarticulate in the expression of his art. 
Robin White is a skilled and gifted 
writer who obviously knows the value 
of a word and the meaning of a style. 

In this first novel he has very wisel\ 
chosen for his material the boyhood he 
spent in India. With the sound and valid 
observations of his own experience, he 
has painted a tender and evocative fam- 


| ily portrait. If the work has any weak 
| ness, it is in the episodic pattern; each 


| ican missionary family. 


America e 


chapter has an entity of its own and the 
reader sees but glimpses and facets o 
the character of the individual men- 
bers of the family. 

Specifically, the Fishers are an Amer 
Father is Ernest 
—in name and temperament; but he’s n0 
Clarence Day. Mrs. Fisher is a warmly 
outgoing humanitarian whose sense of 
humor and real Christian charity give 
a stability to the (sometimes) unpre- 
dictable behavior of her offspring: Sam- 
uel, the narrator of most of the story, 
a perceptive and somewhat subdued 
follower of brother Aaron, the impetu- 
ous seeker after peace; Clare, the per 
verse and obstinate teen-ager; and little 
Barney, the brash, outspoken youngster. 
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MADONNA 
COLLEGE 


36800 Schoolcraft 
Livonia, Michigan 





LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 


Conducted by the Felician Sisters 


Arts and Sciences 


Business 
Music 
Medical Technology 
Teacher Education 
Home Economics 
Pre-Social Service 
Art 


Journalism 


DEGREES: Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 

















| ary potentialities. 


| Picking the Paperbacks 





The structural form of the novel left | 
this reviewer with several distinct im- 
pressions: Mr. White was deliberately 
trying to suggest the whole pattern of 
the life of one Christian mission in an 
Eastern society or he had a collection 
of short stories about the Fisher family, 
and put them together in one volume 
to achieve unity by way of character. 
Despite this sporadic quality, House of 
Many Rooms reveals a talented artist 
who gives evidence of tremendous liter- 
Joun M. CoppincER 


Diary oF A YOUNG Girt, by Anne Frank 
(Pocket Books. 237p. 35¢). This true 
story of a young Jewish girl put to death 
in a Nazi concentration camp has gone 
around the world since its publication, 
but the true measure of its impact upon 
the heart and conscience of the world 
is the response of Germans to its depic- 
tion of the triumph of the human spirit 
over death and destruction. 


SAINT PAUL AND THE MysTERY OF | 
Curist, by Claude Tresmontant (Har- | 
per Torchbook. 190p. $1.35). A brief | 
but brilliant study of St. Paul that ex- 
amines the life and message of the great 
apostle. Drawing on his biblical scholar- 


| ship, but relating modern contemporary 


ZARETH 
COLLEGE 















fully accredited 


liberal arts 





college 


for women 


Nazareth, College 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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| thought to his thesis, the author illu- 
mines the tremendous mystery of our | 
| incorporation in Christ by baptism. The 


book has many illustrations. 


THE TRAVELS OF Marco Pox o, transl. 
by R. E. Latham (Penguin Books. 351p. 
85¢). One of the most remarkable travel 
books ever written is this description by 
the Venetian who voyaged to countries 
that Western Christendom hardly knew | 
existed at the end of the 13th century. 
Marco Polo was a shrewd observer, and 
his curiosity and interest in alien wavs | 
and customs still retain power to charm 
the modern reader. 


GreEAT Operas, by Ernest Newman 
(Knopf Vintage. 2 vols. 435p. each. 
$1.25 each). In these two volumes, the | 
great authority on music brings to the | 
reader 30 operas with many musical | 
examples. He gives the history as well | 
as the story of the libretto, and draws | 
upon his deep knowledge of the whole 
field to enrich the pleasure of listening 
to great music. 


THE VANISHING HERO, by Sean O'Fao- | 
lain. (Grosset & Dunlap Universal 
Lib. 204p. $1.25). A devastating and | 
witty survey from Stendhal to Heming- 


A four year Liberal Arts college for men conducted 


by the Diocesan Clergy of Davenport 


ARTS and SCIENCES 
PRE-PROFESSIONAL 


COOPERATIVE TRAINING 
PROGRAM with INDUSTRY 


for Women NURSING EDUCATION 
4 year Degree 
3 year Diploma 


for information 


write today to the 2 RECISTRAR 
ST. AMBROSE COLLEGE 


Davenport. lowa 





PRACTICAL HELP 
If you change your address, please notify 
us promptly. Give BOTH your old address 
and your new. Be sure to include zone 


numbers. 
AMERICA, 70 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 





NOTRE DAME 
COLLEGE 


A Country Day College 
for young women 


Grymes Hill, Staten Island, New York 


Full State and Regional Accreditation 


DEGREES: 
B.A., B.S., B.S. in 
Education and in 


Commerce 


PRE-LAW and 
PRE-MEDICAL COURSES 


Classes 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


Registration by Appointment— 
GI. 7-4343. Classes admitted in 
February and September 
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Mount 
Saint Agnes 


College 


Mount Washington 
Baltimore 9, Md. 


vW 








Liberal Arts 


Teacher Education 


Psychology 
Medical Technology 


Vv 


Conducted by the 
Sisters of Mercy 


way of destruction of the social hero 
in the modern novel. With understand- 
ing and concern for the creative artist, 
the author illuminates the changing con- 
cepts of the literary world, which re- 
flects the real world in which we live. 


THE OerEpipus PLAys OF SOPHOCLES, 
transl. by Paul Roche (New American 
Lib., Mentor Classic. 223p. 75¢). 
Sophocles’ Theban trilogy is presented 
in contemporary English by the poet- 


| translator, whose sensitivity to language 


and dramatic values gives a new and 
vivid freshness to the great dramas of 
ancient Greece. 


FAITH AND FREEDOM, by Barbara Ward 
(Doubleday Image Book. 313p. 95¢). 
A challenge to material man to express 
his spiritual beliefs in concrete ways if 
civilization is to survive. With tre- 
mendous power and lucidity, the au- 
thor draws upon her knowledge of his- 
tory, economics and politics to give a 
Catholic view of a free and just society. 
by E. K. 


SHAKESPEARE: A SURVEY, 


| Chambers. (Hill & Wang Dramabooks. 
| 325p. $1.45). An introduction to all the 


| plays for the general reader and the 
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Academy 
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Elementary and High School 
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| THE LAST HURRAH 
| There is no more thankless task than 


student by an acknowledged specialist 
in the Shakespearean field. Written 
with great understanding and in a 
fresh, readable, style, these short essays 
will clarify many difficult points and 
deepen appreciation. 


THE NATURE OF PreEjupIcE, by Gordon 
W. Aliport (Doubleday Anchor Book. 
496p. $1.45). A comprehensive and 
profound examination of the genesis and 
nature of prejudice. This is an abridged 
edition but the original table of con- 
tents is retained so that the organization 
of material will fit into future develop- 
ments as the science of human relations 
grows and develops. HELEN DoLaANn 


FILMS 





(Columbia). 


that of adapting an oversize best-seller 
for the screen. Whoever attempts it is 
caught in a squeeze between the neces- 
sitv of reducing the story to manage- 
able screen-running time and the anger 
of fans if their favorite book is tampered 
with. 

I am not quarreling, therefore, with 
director John Ford and scenarist Frank 
Nugent for what they left out of Edwin 
O’Connor’s novel about the last mayor- 








Ursuline 


College 


LOUISVILLE 6, KENTUCKY 


A liberal arts college for women 
conducted by the Ursuline Nuns of 
Louisville 


“A century of tradition in educating 
young women” 


e Fully accredited 
e B.A. Degree 
© Complete program in liberal arts 


Theology Education 
Philosophy Sociology 
English Chemistry 
History Biology 

Music Mathematics 
Languages Home Economics 


e Special programs in medical technol- 
ogy, speech therapy, business, elemen- 
tary education, physical education. 


e Also journalism, art, psychology, die. 
tetics, dramatics. 
Resident and day students 
| For information write: 
Director of Admissions 
| 














UNIVERSITY 


Collegeville, Minnesota 


4 
Established 1857 


* 


Conducted by Fathers of 
the Order of St. Benedict 


Courses leading to degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor 
of Science. Majors offered in 
17 subjects. 

School of Divinity under the 


auspices of St. John’s Abbey 
and the Diocese of St. Cloud. 





For complete information 
write to Registrar 
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alty campaign of a New England, 
[rish-American political boss. I do 
quarrel with them, however, for adding 
an extra dab of whitewash, sentimental- 
ity and caricature and thus destroying 
the balanced, judicious viewpoint which 
was just as important a characteristic of 
the book as was its richly comic explor- 
ation of a vanishing aspect of American 
political life. 

For example, the book contains a vari- 
ety of indications that its aging hero 
Frank Skeffington (Spencer Tracy) has, 
to put it mildly, an elastic political 
conscience. But the movie’s makers 
seem determined to avoid reaching this 
conclusion, even though it means paint- 
ing the man’s opponents in unrelieved 
tones of black and performing some 
very strange sleight of hand with the 
character of the Cardinal (Donald 
Crisp). Moreover, the picture omits the 





book’s cogent explanation for its hero’s 





defeat at the polls, with the result that 
the victory of the fatuous opposition 
candidate seems not only inexplicable 
but also wholly unrelated to real life. 

In short, the film plays up and not 
infrequently overplays the book’s comic 
aspects and neglects or distorts its seri- 
ous overtones. But, considering the 
novel’s rich vein of humor—of which 
the famous wake scene is only one of 
the highlights—this is probably a case 
where one-half a book is not only 
better than none but also better than a 
great many whole books. 

As the gifted and engaging self-made 
politician, Tracy has a great part, and 
a congenial one, to which he does full 
justice. Jeffrey Hunter is straightfor- 
ward and finally quite moving as the 
nephew spectator to “the last hurrah.” 
But this role, which served mostly as a 
literary device in the book, seems super- 
fuous in the film. On second thought, 
the character provides a ray of hope 
concerning the younger generation 
which is otherwise represented in the 
story by Skeffington’s idiot son (Arthur 
Walsh), the banker’s idiot son (O. Z. 
Whitehead) and the idiot opposition 
candidate (Charles Fitzsimmons). Pat 
O'Brien, James Gleason, Edward Bro- 
phy, Jane Darwell and several other 
members of the John Ford Irish-Ameri- 
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pesurr COLLEGES 
AND UNIVERSITIES 


For information about the facilities of indi- 
vidual Jesuit colleges and universities, write 
or phone to the Director of Admissions of 
the institutions in which you may be in- 
terested, 


ALABAMA 
Spring Hill College (Mobile) 
LAS-C-Ed-N-Sc-Sy-AROTC 


Departments 


CALIFORNIA 
Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-C-E-Ed-G-L-AFROTC 


University of San Francisco 
LAS-Se-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-C-E-L-Sy-AROTC 


COLORADO 

Regis College (Denver) .............. LAS-Sy 
CONNECTICUT 

Fairfield University ......0.0cccccsceces LAS-G 
ILLINOIS 


Loycla University (Chicago) ........ LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-L-M-N-S-Sc-Sy-Sp-AROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 
LAS-C-D-Ed-G-L-Mu-N-P-Sy-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-AROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) 
LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 


...-LAS-G-AROTC 


MICHIGAN 
University of Detroit 
LAS-C-D-E-G-IR-J-L-Sc-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


MISSOURI 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
LAS-AE-C-IR-E-Sce 


St. Louis University 
LAS-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-S-Se-Sp-Sy-AFROTC 


NEBRASKA 
The Creighton University (Omaha) ..LAS-AE- 
C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sce-Sp-AROTC 


NEW JERSEY 
St. Peter’s College (Jersey City) 
LAS-AE-C-AROTC 


NEW YORK 
Canisius College (Buffalo) 
LAS-Ed-G-Sy-AROTC 


Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sy-Sp-AROTC-AFROTC 


Le Moyne College (Syracuse) ...... LAS-C-IR 


OHIO 
John Carroll University (Cleveland) 
LAS-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


Xavier University (Cincinnati) 
LAS-AE-C-G-Sy-AROTC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
St. Joseph’s College (Philadelphia) 
LAS-IR-Ed-Sc-AFROTC 


University of Scranton ........ LAS-G-AROTC 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC 

Seattle University ..LAS-C-Ed-E-G-N-AROTC 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Georgetown University 
LAS-C-D-FS-G-L-M-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC 

W. VIRGINIA 

Wheeling College 

WISCONSIN 


Marquette University (Milwaukee) .LAS-AE-C- 
D-E-Ed-G-J-L-M-N-Sy-Sp-A ROTC-NROTC 








MARQUETTE 


University 


Now well into its fourth quarter- 
century, Marquette University in 
Milwaukee, Wis., is a fully-ac- 
credited, co-educational institu- 
tion offering training and degrees 
in most of the professions. The 
student will find Marquette to be 
a pleasant, tradition-laden school 
thriving in a great American 
metropolis. 

Forty buildings now in use at 
expanding Marquette provide ex- 
cellent libraries, laboratories and 
classrooms for a student body of 
more than 10,000 and a faculty of 
950. Ten schools and colleges 
with 74 departments and divi- 
sions offer students opportunities 
to satisfy their special academic 
interests and talents in under- 
graduate and graduate studies, 
and professional training, too. 

Of special interest is the cam- 
pus Vocational Guidance Center. 
One of the first universities to 
recognize the importance of voca- 
tional guidance and placement, 
Marquette boasts three decades 
of background in this field. 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS: 
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PHOTO 


Christmas Cards 


made from your own snapshot 


10 &%, 25¢ 


INCLUDING ENVELOPES 
No other charges—We pay postage 


Say ‘Merry Christmas"’ with per- 
sonalized Photographic Christmas 
Cards, made from your favorite 
snapshot negative. Beautiful, col- 
orful folders express season's 
greetings. Mail your negative and 
25c¢ coin today for this limited 
offer—satisfaction guaranteed! 
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ST. JOSEPHVS COLLEGE for Women 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited 

Four Year Liberal Arts College 

Pre-Medicine, Pre-Law, Teacher-Training 
Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 

DAY STUDENTS 

For further information write: The Registrar 
ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


245 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 
Phone MAin 2-4696 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY 
on-the-Hudson 


BOARDING—Grades 7-12 e DAY—Grades 1-12 e Established 1883 








A College Preparatory Boarding School for Girls 


Accredited by the Board of Regents and the Middle States Associ- 
ation. Highest caliber instruction with approved methods. Warm, 
home-like atmosphere and careful supervision. Beautiful 42 acre 
campus with fire-proof buildings on the heights overlooking the 
Hudson River. 57 miles from N. Y. C. on new turnpike. Catalog. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Provost Newburgh, New York 
Telephone: Newburgh 800 
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can stock company figure prominently 
as Skeffington’s allies; the ball is car. 
ried for the opposition by Basil Rath. 
bone, John Carradine and Willis Bou. 
chey. [L of D: A-IT] 


IN LOVE AND WAR (20th Century. 
Fox). It used to be that film-making 
policy was determined by the heads of 


| the major studios. Various producers, 


directors, writers et al, working unde 
contract, simply made the pictures to 
which they were assigned. Nowadays, 
however, the choice of subject matter 
rests with the independent producers 
who actually supervise the films (and 
who may also be directors, writers or 
actors). Consequently, it happens much 
more frequently that a man leaves his 


| individual and characteristic mark on 
| the pictures he makes. 


Jerry Wald (Peyton Place, No Down 


| Payment, Long, Hot Summer and the 
| forthcoming The Best of Everything) 


seems to specialize in somewhat 
cleaned-up but still earthy screen ver- 
sions of multiple-plot novels. Here, in 
characteristic style, he deploys three 


| World War II Marines (Robert Wagner, 


Jeffrey Hunter, Bradford Dillman) and 


| four girls (Dana Wynter, Hope Lange, 
| Sheree North, France Nuyen) in a vari- 
| ety of highly colored situations coming 


roughly under the two large headings 
mentioned in the title. In uncharacter- 
istic fashion, however, the mixture in 
this case is neither cohesive nor particu- 


| larly convincing though it contains a 


good deal of racy and amusing dialog, 


| individual moments of dramatic power 


and an uncomfortably persuasive feel- 
ing for battlefield terror. [L of D: A-III] 
Morra WALSH 


TELEVISION 


Television and radio in the United 





| States are to be commended for the 


manner in which they treated the death 


| of Pope Pius XII and the election of his 
| successor, Pope John XXIII. 


Not only did stations and networks 
recognize the importance of the passing 


| of the late Pontiff and the elevation of 


his successor, but they informed view- 
ers and listeners of the events that took 


| place at Castel Gondolfo and in Vatican 


| 


City with authority and dignity. 

When Pope Pius XII died early on 
the morning of Oct. 9, it was almost 
11 P. M., Oct. 8, New York time. With- 
in less than a half-hour the NBC and 
CBS networks went on the air with 
telecasts providing filmed highlights of 
the beloved Pope’s life. 
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ALTAR CLOTHS — Imported, exquisitely 
hand embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroidered 
Altar Linens, Church Linens by the yard 
including crease resisting Alb Linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 








IRISH BOOKS. Belleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalog. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 | 
Lexington Ave., New York 21, N. Y. 





JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 
school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





LOYOLA—SOLDIER SAINT. Full length 
feature film now available for churches, 
etc. Catholic Film Center, 29 Salem Way, 
Yonkers, New York. 





MISSIONARY PRIEST. Struggling to build 
little chapel in Darlington, S. C. Popula- 
tion, 15,000; Catholics, 21; Please help! 
Rev. Louis R. Williamson, St. Mary’s 
Parish, Hartsville, South Carolina. | 





RUSSIAN ICON CHRISTMAS CARDS. | 
$1.00 a dozen: $7.00 per 100. Large selec- 
tion of icons, metalwork, books on Russian 
religion. Free catalogue. Russian Center, 
Fordham Univ., New York 58, N. Y. 














CHRISTMAS 
CARDS 
from 
CONCEPTION 
ABBEY 


CHRISTIAN - MODERN 


See them at your local Catholic bookstore, 
or write for free illustrated folders and 
imprinting information. 


Box of 20 designs: $2.00. 
CONCEPTION ABBEY PRESS 


Benedictine Monastery 
Conception, Missouri 
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Both networks had prepared these 
programs carefully and_ respectfully. 
They were presented with an obvious 
awareness that interest in the achieve- 
ments of the Pope extended to many 
non-Catholic as well as Catholic 
viewers. 

Frank Blair, who provided the com- 
mentary for the NBC memorial pro- 
gram, and Douglas Edwards, who had 
the same assignment for CBS, did their 
work impressively. Both of these filmed 
presentations included views of the 
Pope taken when he visited the United 
States, as Eugenio Cardinal Pacelli, 
Papal Secretary of State, in 1936. 

It is to the credit of both networks 
that they offered these 30-minute seg- 
ments without any elaborate announce- 
ments to the effect that they were being 
substituted for other regularly sched- 
uled telecasts that would have brought 
a substantial amount of income to the 
stations involved. Broadcasters 
have been criticized for failing to sacri- 
fice revenue in order to present im- 
portant public-service programs. Here 
was an example of their rising to their 
responsibilities. 

Because international television is 
not yet a reality, the events preceding 


the choice of Pope John XXIII were | ‘ 
, | = L > 5305 East Drive 


not directly available in this country 


| on TV. They were presented on film, 
sometimes within 24 hours after they 


occurred. 
But this was an opportunity for radio, 


the almost forgotten stepsister of the | 
communication arts, to return to prom- | 
inence. On the evening when the white | 


smoke rose from a Vatican chimney 
signaling the choice of the new Pope, 
CBS Radio was on the job. This was 
the first network to interrupt its broad- 
cast schedule to report that the College 
of Cardinals had apparently made its 
momentous decision, and that this time 
the smoke was really white. 

A short time after the first bulletin, 
CBS suspended its regular program and 
went to Rome, where Winston Burdett 
was broadcasting from a vantage point 
outside of the chamber in which the 
Cardinals had been conducting their 
deliberations. He went on the air at 
about 11:30 A. M., New York time, ex- 
pecting that the name of the new Pope 
would be announced momentarily. It 
was, in fact, more than a half-hour be- 
fore this happened. During this time 
Mr. Burdett never was at a loss for 
words. He described the dramatic 
events that had preceded the broadcast, 
the throng that had gathered in St. 
Peter’s Square and some of the histori- 
cal background of the occasion. It was 
an expert job of extemporizing. When 





often | 








| @ The Faithful at Mass 


By William S. Abell—A primary book 
by a layman explaining the Liturgy and 
the role of the faithful in the communal 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 
“... has the great advantage of being 
within the ordinary reader’s range and 
of not overawing him or scaring him off. 
One would like to see it widely dis- 
tributed and used, for it can open the 
liturgical life of the Church to great 
numbers.”—Rt. Rev. Msgr. John S. Ken- 
nedy, Our Sunday Visitor. 

Flexible Red Leatherette, $2.75 
@ The Dead Sea Scrolls and 

Primitive Christianity 

By Jean Danielou, S.J—This famed 
scholar examines the problems of the 
origins of Christianity in the light of the 
recently unearthed scrolls of Qumran. 
The book is written for the non-profes- 
sional, posing the problem clearly and 
directly, giving a rich and well-founded 
account of the beginning of the Church. 
Illustrated Vovember $3.00 
@ Gospel Meditations 
By Dr. Alfred O’Rahilly. With a Foreword 
by Rev. M. C. D’Arcy, S.J.—‘‘So thorough 
is the study of the text that the reader is 
reminded at times of Daniel-Rops or P. La- 
grange or Romano Guardini.’”’—-From The 
Foreword. October $4.00 
@ Prophet and Witness in Jerusalem 
By Adrian Hastings—A_ new and vigorous 


_ work on the theology of St. Luke as seen in 


the Third Gospel. Jesus is presented as: 
prophet-Messiah, new Moses and new Elias. 
The story centers on Jerusalem not Galilee; 
and far from giving a still picture, a power- 
ful and tragic drama is presented. 
November _ $4.00 


HELICON PRESS | 


Baltimore 27, Md. 
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Collegiate Philosophy Series 
Kenneth Dougherty, S.A. 





Logic 
An Introduction to 
Aristotelian Formal Logic 


¢ Arranged in 3 Parts: Concept, Judg- 
ment, Reasoning. * Equipped with 
class-exercises, and chapter-ques- 
tions, suggested readings. 


$2.50 per copy 





Cosmology 


An Introduction to the 
Thomistic Philosophy of Nature 


A complex subject is unified ac- 
cording to the 4 Causes of Aristotle. 
* Replete with illustrations from com- 
mon experience and modern science. 


$3.00 per copy 
Graymoor Press, Peekskill, N.Y. 



















The Nativity Pall mounted on 


glass in sizes 644" - 7” - 7%" - 8___ $9.85 
The Nativity Corporal in matching design 
18” x 18” on fine, firm linen... $8.75 






MARY 
Box 394-A 


MOORE 
Davenport, iowa 


CY MDI duct nd 7 





THE 
ORATORY 
SCHOOL 


Catholic Preparatory for Boys 
14 Beprorp Roap, Summit, N. J. 
CRestview 3-1085 


Accredited 


Priests and Laymen 
250 Students 
All Sports 


BOARDING AND DAY 
Board and tuition $1,300 
Tuition only $450 
Rev. John J. Bain 
Headmaster 








XAVERIAN BROTHERS 
Teachers of Youth 


Xaverian Brothers invite 
young men of high-school 
and college age to a Religi- 
ous life dedicated to the 


2 

® ; : 
Catholic classroom. For in- 
formation write: Brother 
Paul. C.F.X., Xaverian Col- 
lege, Box X, Silver Spring, 
Maryland. 
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the new Pope's identity was finally re- 
vealed, Winston Burdett provided bio- 
graphical notes with a measured pace 
that was majestic and eloquent—thor- 
oughly appropriate to the moving oc- 
casion. 

This was the second occasion on 
which the choice of a Pontiff had been 
made known to the world by a direct 
radio broadcast. And just as on March 
2, 1939, when Cardinal Pacelli became 
Pius XII, it was an exciting and inspir- 
ing experience for listeners who heard 
it. 

Later, films of these events and of the 
subsequent coronation of Pope John 
XXIII were shown on television to 
American audiences. They were the 
concluding pages of an important chap- 
ter in ecclesiastical and world history. 
Television and radio gave them appro- 
priate prominence. J. P. SHANLEY 


THE WORD 


Brethren, we give thanks to God always 
for all of you, making mention of you 
continually in our prayers; such memor- 
ies we have of your active faith, your 
unwearied love, and that hope in our 
Lord Jesus Christ which gives you en- 
durance, in the sight of Him who is our 
God and Father (I Thess. 1:23; Epistle 
for the 25th Sunday after Pentecost). 





All the evidence shows that the Chris- 
tian colony of Thessalonica, a city in 
what is now northern Greece, was an 
unfailing comfort to Paul the Apostle. 
The two short letters which Paul ad- 
dressed to these converts are tranquil, 
warmly affectionate, full of expressions 
of gratification and trust. There were 
troubles, indeed, in the Thessalonian 
church, as everywhere. There had been 
some ill-usage and some persecution; 
ordinary human temptation had taken 
a certain toll; some few Christians, 
cheerfully anticipating an early dissolu- 
tion of all things, had quit their jobs 
with the evident intention of coasting 
the rest of the way. By and large, how- 
ever, the Christian foundation at 
Thessalonica was sound and strong, a 
solid satisfaction to that ardent Apostle 
who desired nothing more on earth 
than obedience to the gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, so that the name of 
our Lord Jesus Christ be glorified. 
Our present Mass-lesson is taken from 
the very beginning of the first Thessa- 
lonian letter. With genuinely paternal 
warmth St. Paul praises and congratu- 
lates his converts. Why are they such 





true disciples of Christ? Basically, be. 
cause they possess in high degree the 
three theological virtues: active faith 

. unwearied love . . . hope in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Faith, hope and charity. When all js 
said and done, the old lessons remain 
the best lessons; it is the familiar teach. 
ing that must be the newest teaching, 
If we of the 20th century are to be as 
true followers of our Lord as were the 
Thessalonians of the first century, we 
too must cultivate the same active faith, 
cherish the same unwearied love, cling 
to the same hope in our Lord. 

If we may trust the Knox translation 
(and we certainly may), our supernat. 
ural faith is to be active, our supernat- 
ural love unwearied. 

Religious faith is not or should not 
be a static, inert thing, like a package 
that you bring home from the store- 
yours now, you have paid for it, it ig 
neat and safe under your arm, and it 
can be stored in a closet until there is 
need for it. Actually, this static or pack- 
age notion is the death of true religion, 
for religion ought to be, above all else, 
a living, dynamic, vital reality. 

Supernatural faith—and that adjective 
should not convey a thoughtless sense 
of unreality or remoteness—becomes 
active, first, when it is regularly ad- 
verted to and renewed; second, when 
it is operative or productive or effica- 
cious. When is faith thus efficacious? 
When it produces unwearied love. 

It is amazing to listen to the gay senti- 
mentalists who see no problem, but only 
sweetness and light, in the towering 
human phenomenon of love. One would 
have thought that nothing could be 
more apparent than the fact that love, 
be it human or divine, be it sacred or 
profane, be it love of man for woman 
or love of man (or woman) for the 
woman (or man) next door, is em- 
phatically subject to weariness. Un- 
wearied love is neither automatic nor 
commonplace. It is a tremendous tr- 
umph of unselfishness over huge diff 
culties. 

Faith in our Lord and love of Him 
will surely issue in steady, sure hope in 
our Lord Jesus Christ. We begin to de- 
tect more than one link between the 
three theological virtues: there is about 
all of them a certain quality of tenacity 
or determination or indomitability. And 
then we note with surprise that the 
supernatural circle has closed. For it 
is that hope in our Lord Jesus Christ 
which gives you endurance. 

Of course it is very wise to ask, sim- 
ply, of Him who is our God and Father, 
a steady increase in the three theological 
virtues. VINCENT P. McCorry, SJ: 
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Schools and Colleges 





ceil 


Indiana 





St. Mary-Of-The-Woods College 


Liberal Arts College for Women. Fully 
accredited. Courses leading to B.A., B.S., 
B.F.A. degrees. Majors in twenty depart- 
ments, including music, art, journalism, home 
economics, speech and drama, secretarial. 
Elementary and secondary teacher training. 
Extensive campus. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence 
Box 77, Saint Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind. 
(Four miles west of Terre Haute) 





Maine 


§T. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


4-year liberal arts college for men. 
bagel Majors in five fields. Glee Club, 
dramatics, discussion clubs. Organized 
sports: swimming, boating, soccer. Spacious 
campus on Maine coast. Less than two hours 
from Boston. Tuition, board and room: 
$1,215. Write for catalog. 
Dir. of Adm., 595 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 





Saint Joseph's College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees 
in liberal arts, elementary and secondary 
education, secretarial, science and medical 
technology. 
Swimming Tennis Boating Glee Club 
Winter Sports Archery Dances Newspaper 
115 wooded acres on Lake Sebago, 18 miles 
from Portland. 1,100 foot beach. Fees, $1,100. 
Catalog. 
Box E, No. Windham, Maine 


Michigan 


SIENA HEIGHTS COLLEGE 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominic 
Beautiful Buildings 
Moderate Rates 
International Clientele 





Masters Degree in Fine Arts, 
Education, Science 
Bachelor Degrees in 
Arts, Science, Music 


Professional training : 

Art, Education, Clothing, Dietetics, 
Interior Decoration, 

Medical Technology, Pre-Medical, 

Radio, Secretarial, Social Work. 


Ideal accommodations for 
Sister students 


For catalog address the Dean 








New Jersey 





Caldwell College 


FOR WOMEN 


Caldwell, New Jersey 





FULLY ACCREDITED 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
A.B. and B.S. Degrees 
Teacher and Secretarial Training | 


New York 





MARYMOUNT COLLEGE 


TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK 


Conducted by the Religious of the Sacred 
Heart of Mary. Accredited Liberal Arts. 
Confers A.B.. B.S. Degrees, Pre-Medical. 
Secretarial, Home Economics, Art, Music, 
Pedagogy, Journalism, Dramatics. Directed 
field trips in all departments. Athletics. 


CITY BRANCH: 221 East 71st Street. New 

York, N. Y. 
Also in Quebec City, Canada, Paris and 
Rome. Address Secretary. 





Marymount Preparatory Schools: Wilson | 
Park. Tarrytown, N. Y.: Fifth Ave. and | 
84th St.. New York, N. Y. Address Rever- | 
end Mother. | 





GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE — 
WHITE PLAINS | 


Conducted by the Sisters of 
The Divine Compassion | 


FULLY ACCREDITED 


B.A. and B.S. degrees. Standard courses in 
Arts and Sciences, pre-medical, journalism, 
teacher training, secretarial studies, fine arts. 
Beautiful location. Extensive campus. 


Forty Minutes from New York City 


Pennsylvania 





Immaculata College 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. B.A., 
B.S., B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, 
home economics, teacher training. pre-medicine, 
pre-law. Dramatic and musical productions with 
nearby men’s colleges. 350-acre campus near Phila- 
delphia. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Sports. Pool. Private lake. Conducted by the Sisters 
of the Immaculate Heart of Mary. Early appli- 
cation advised. For catalog write: Registrar, Box 
A, IMMACULATA COLLEGE, Immaculata, Pa. 








Saint 
Mary's 
College 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 


Founded 1913 


Conducted by the 


Brothers of Christian Schools 


os 


COURSES: 


Arts & Sciences 
Pre-Medical 
Pre-Dental 
Pre-Pharmaceutical 
Pre-Engineering 
Pre-Legal 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science 
Bachelor of Social Science 


M.A. in Education Degrees 


ee 


For further information address: 


Director of Admissions 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE 


Winona, Minnesota 
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SUPERS SIP 


..56 pages of famous art masterpieces in 


color. 


...20 page section on “The Bible in Art”. 
..8 full color pages of Bible maps and 


illustrations of Bible plants and flowers. 
Special section on Bible Geography. 


. 10 page Family Register and presentation 


page in full color on fine parchment 
paper. 


... Contains full color portrait of Pope Pius 


XII and a message from His Holiness 
“welcoming this Bible”. 


... Bound in Cardinal Red Rezine, stamped 


and gilded in 24 karat gold. 


.. The most readable pages ever designed. 


These and many other features make this Bible the 
most important book a Catholic family can own. 








ORDER TODAY— 
Newman Book Shop, Westminster, Md. 


Send me—____ 


regular edition The Catholic Bible, each 


in blue and gold gift box @ $27.95. 
0 Check enclosed. CO Bill me. 


Name 





Address 








City. 








To pass on—a treasured heirloom for generations of 
English speaking Catholics. Acclaimed the most beautiful 
Bible ever published—the perfect gift for Christmas, 
Easter, weddings, births, graduations, ordinations and 
anniversaries. 





Prof. E. des Places, S.J. 

Pontificio Istituto Biblico 

(In charge of one of the world’s largest Bible collections.) 
“This Bible can only be a source of perpetual joy and serenity in 
the homes it enters. Rarely since the days of the illuminated 
manuscripts has the word of God been so attractively presented 
and illustrated. It is a masterpiece.” 


THE Newman Book SHO 


WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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